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FOREWORD 


The completion and formal dedication of the new Upland Public Library 

provided the inspiration for the second edition of the book by Mrs. Black_ 

STORIES OF OLD UPLAND. 

It is interesting to note that the land on which the new Library stands 
was formerly the property, in some measure, of the parents of Mrs. Black 
(Esther Boulton). The buildings on this land included the residence of 
Mrs. Black until her marriage. 

This New Library Edition includes the twenty-five stories found in the 
original publication plus fifteen new stories describing the services and 
personalities in the areas of local government, merchandising and medicine. 

While the original publication was written to catch and hold the 
attention of the elementary school pupil, the fifteen additional stories in 
this edition should prove interesting and appeal to both the young and the 
adult reader. 

The material included has been carefully researched, is factual, and 
is presented in an interesting manner. 

Local history is a field which is often neglected. This book provides 
the Upland community with a much needed service. 

It is a real pleasure to write this foreword since Mrs. Black is a 
long time friend of ours and high school classmate of my wife. 

Sincere congratulations to both Mrs. Black and Upland. 


Harold W. Cook, President 
Board of Trustees 
Upland Public Library 
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Story One 


WHAT HAS BEEN AND ALWAYS WILL BE 

Our Land and Our Mountains 


Upland is in a wide valley. To the north are the San Gabriel 
Mountains. The tallest mountain is Mount San Antonio which is called 
"Old Baldy" or "Mount Baldy" (10,046 feet). 

Above 5,000 feet there are many kinds of conifers. Most of our 
slopes are dry and untimbered. They are covered with chaparral. Chaparral 
is a mixed forest of low, hard-leaved, stunted trees and shrubs. It is 
made up of shrub oak, greasewood, holly, manzanita, and cactus. 

Chaparral does not grow very tall. Chaparral is needed to keep rain 
from running down the slopes too fast. The roots open and loosen the soil 
so that the rainwater will soak into the ground. The leaves stop the rain 
from hitting the ground too hard. 

Sometimes the chaparral and forests burn. Then, if it rains hard, 
the rainwater comes down the mountains so fast that tons of soil, rock 
and brush are carried down. Streets are filled, and lowlands are flooded. 

Water from San Antonio Canyon, Cucamonga Canyon, and other canyons 
drains into the ocean through the Santa Ana River. 



The Mountains Do Not Chanqa. 
D>ut Look at tha. Vo 11 <l q I 
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Story Two 


THE TRUE CHILDREN OF THE LAND 
The Indians - The Serranos and Cahuillas 


The Indians in this valley were known as the Cahuilla and Serrano 
tribes. They were said to be the descendants of the Shoshones who had 
moved here from Utah. 

These Indians did not stay in one place. They moved around to find 

food. 


Houses of these Indians were round. They were built from poles 
stuck in the earth and bent at the top to form a roof. The poles were 
covered with brush, tules, and mud. They left a hole at the top to allow 
smoke to escape. 

The Indians wore animal skins such as deer, rabbit, and beaver. 

Their dress was made of two pieces of skin, with a fringe at the top and 
the bottom. It had one piece of skin in the front and one piece in the 
back. The women wore skirts of woven grass. 

They sometimes wore jewelry of shells, bones, stones and seeds. 
Sometimes they painted their bodies and faces. Some of the Indians wore 
fibre sandals. 

The Indians ate wild nuts, berries, acorns, and roots which grew here. 
Acorns are bitter when they are raw, but the Indians knew how to make sweet 
acorn mush. They ate the mush more than any other food. 

The Indians would grind the acorns with stones and then wash the 
acorn meal to take away the bitter taste. Then they would knead the meal 
into a dough and make flat cakes out of it. The cakes would be baked on 
hot stones in front of the fire. 

They hunted small animals such as squirrels, rabbits, reptiles and 
rodents. Sometimes they would have rabbit drives. They ate the meat and 
made blankets and clothes out of the skins. 

Cucamonga Village 

One Indian village was built near the base of Red Hill, now Cucamonga. 
The ground was covered with tule and willows, and there were many springs 
of water. They called the village "Kukumo-nga", meaning ”a sandy place”. 

Many animals and birds flocked to the tule bogs and springs. The 
Indians grew corn and melons, gathered acorns, seeds, and berries, and 
hunted. 

Later, after the land was given to the Spanish missions, the land was 
used for a horse and cattle ranch. The land belonged to the San Gabriel 
Mission, and Indians were sometimes called Gabrielinos. After Don Tapia 
came when Mexico owned the land, the Indians became unhappy and moved 
away. 


Source: Indians of Southern California by Ruth Underhill, 
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THE WHITE MAN ARRIVES 
1771-1831 

The Franciscans 


In 1771 a little less than 200 years ago, the Franciscan priests 
came to our area. They built Missions all along the coast of California. 
They walked along what is now Arrow Highway. Their road was called El 
Camino Real? and is indicated by a bell marker. In Upland the marker is 
at Euclid and Arrow. The priests wore brown robes and sandals. After the 
priests came, Upland belonged to San Gabriel Mission. 

The Old Spanish Trail 

Over 100 years before the founding of Ontario, theSpanishTrail went 
through Upland. Covered wagons, land hunters, and pioneers passed through 
on their way from San Bernardino to Los Angeles. 

Later, the railroad was built over the trail. 

Jedediah Smith 

Jedediah Smith was a young trader and explorer. He traded with the 
Indians 36 he traveled. He led a small group of men across the "Stonies" 
or Rocky Mountains. It took them fifteen days to cross the Mojave Desert. 
He led his men through Cajon Pass between the San Gabriel and San Bernar¬ 
dino Mountains. The pass had been used by the Indians, but Jedediah Smith 
was the first American to use it. 

The Spaniards had come to California before him, but they had come by 
way of Mexico. Smith reached the San Gabriel Mission, but was sent away. 
He returned another year, but his party was massacred. He died in 1831 on 
the Santa Fe Trail. At the base of the statue of the Madonna of the Trail 
is an inscription telling of Jedediah Smith and his arrival in California 
in November, 1826. 


Source: The California Missions , 

Lane Book Company, Menlo t>ark, California, 1964. 


Original historic road did not pass through Upland however. 
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Story Four 


CUCAMONGA RANCHO AND ITS DANGEROUS DAYS 

1839-1870 

Early Mexican and American Land Owners 

In 1839 Don Tiburcio Tapia, a wealthy and influential citizen of 
Los Angeles, was granted a large domain by Governor Alvarado, Mexican 
Governor of ‘California. He named it Cucamonga Rancho. Upland was included 
in the rancho. 

Don Tapia built a fortress-like house and called it Casa Loma Colorado 
(House of the Red Hill). It was built on land now owned by Kramer Brothers, 
located south of the present Red Hill Country Club. No trace of the house 
remains. The roof of the house was covered with tar from the La Brea pits 
in Lcs Angeles. 

There were said to be 1500 head of cattle on the rancho. 

The winery that Tapia's foreman or "Mayordomo", Jose Maria Valdez, 
started is still in existence. This was the beginning of the grape industry 
that was the forerunner of the Italian Vineyard's one-time "largest vineyard 
in the world". 

There are two stories of the Cucamonga Rancho that appear in all of 
the accounts of the early days. They may be legend and they may be fact. 

One story is about the buried treasure. The other concerns the sudden 
death of Tapia from poison used for killing coyotes. 

One account, written by Rose L. Ellerbe, and appearing in the November, 
1928 issue of Touring Topics , reads: 

The Buried Treasure 

"When rumor of American aggression and of war began to circulate in 
California, Don Tiburcio is said to have carried with him a chest of coin. 
This included not only his own pesos, but those of other citizens who had 
trusted him with their store of coin, as there were no banks in those days. 
Also, it is said the money had been collected to build a chapel at Cuca¬ 
monga Rancho. 

"The tradition runs that Don Tiburcio became uneasy lest his wealth be 
discovered; so one night he loaded his chest on a "carreta", with the aid 
of a trusted Indian servant and went away into the darkness. When he re¬ 
turned the carreta was empty. 

"Soon afterward, in 1845, Senor Tapia suddenly died. His grandson C. J. 
Prudhomme.now guide and lecturer in the tower of the new (Los Angeles) 
city hall, says that it was supposed Don Tiburcio was poisoned through hand¬ 
ling poison, used for killing coyotes. 

"No one had been told of the location of the chest; the Indian who alone 
knew its location was bound by an oath so terrifying that he would never 
tell anything except that the chest was buried under a big tree with three 
branching roots'.' - 












Cucamonga Rancho 
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The Light on the Wall 

"Some years later, the daughter of Senor Tapia, Maria Merced, who had 
married Leon V. Prudhomme ,an early French resident of IPs Angeles, moved 
with her husband to the house on the hill. She, of course, knew the story 
of the buried riches. She occupied the room of her father, and one night 
she saw a mysterious light moving across the wall until it stopped at one 
particular point. This vision repeated itself and disturbed her husband. 

‘‘To prove how foolish her fancy was, he lodged his knife into the adobe 
wall. To his own surprise, it sank into a hollow place. When he thrust in 
his hand, he drew out a purse containing silver pesos, and a 6crap of paper 
with faded lines and words upon it. This, the daughter was sure, was the 
key to the hidden chest. But after careful study and much search, the coin 
was not found. From that day to this, the hunt for the treasure has been 
pressed. Freshly dug holes are still found, residents of the community say. 

' In confirmation of this story, Charles Prudhomme shows the purse found 
in the wall - of worn and tattered buckskin, lined and covered with faded 
silk and embroidery and wrapped in a ragged bit of fine leather.** 

John Rains Buys the Ranch 

"In 1858 the Prudhommes sold the Cucamonga grant to John Rains and 
his wife for a stated sum of $16,500. Mr. Rains, who was an enterprising and 
progressive American?improved the place, setting out more vines and adding 
more stock. John Rains built a brick house, still standing. 

"On November 7, 1862, John Rains was murdered. It is not known who 
killed him. He started out from his home for Los Angeles in his wagon. 

When his wagon and team came home without him, a search of several days 
followed. He was found, shot in the back, having been dragged through brush 
and cactus, and left to coyotes. 

"The widow of John Rains was childlike in business affairs. She was 
left with four children. She remarried, and they spent lavishly with money 
borrowed at high interest rates. Finally, land passed into the hands of 
Heilmans and others, through foreclosures and purchase of water rights." 

Another story about the John Rains’ family says the extravagant wife 
of John Rains was suspected -of planning to kill her husband. In April, 1865, 
Ramon Carillo, foreman for Mr. Rains, was shot in the back from an ambush 
near the winery. Then in July, 1865, Robert Carlisle, brother-in-law of 
Mr. Rains, was killed during a gun fight in the lobby of the Bella Union 
Hotel in Los Angeles. 


Source: Touring Topics , November, 1928 Daily Report , April 19, 1964. 
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Story Five 


A GRIZZLY BEAR WITH DINNER-PIATE-SIZE FOOTPRINTS 

1875 

From a copy of a letter by Mr. Charles W. Knox, of 
Hartford, Connecticut, written on Feb. 2, 1909 to 
Mr. E. H. Richardson, contributed by Mrs. Villa D. 
Johnson, who was then secretary to Mr. Richardson. 

2/2/09 


Pacific Electric Heating Co. 
Ontario, California 

Dear Sir:- 


Spadra 


I think it was thirty-four years ago that the writer took a train at 
Los Angeles late one afternoon in the latter part of February (1875) and 
went to what was then the end of the railroad - a place called Spadra, which 
at that time consisted of a half-dozen tents. In one of these tents I ate 
the most villainous meal that I ever sat down to. 

The Kincaid Home 

Leaving Spadra about dark with a pair of mules and a farm wagon, with 
no springs, we rattled away across the country to a ranch, owned by a man 
named Kincaid, some distance up the San Antonio canyon. Mr. Kincaid had a 
comfortable home there, and had quite a herd of sheep, raised a good deal 
of honey, and had a kiln for burning lime. He also had quite a large peach 
orchard and I understood had a still up the canyon somewhere for distilling 
peach brandy, although the latter I was not invited to inspect. 

Hunting Trips 

From Kincaid’s as headquarters a friend and myself made numerous trips, 
principally up the canyon. I remember one night staying in a stock herder’s 
hut way up at the head of the canyon, at the base of a snow peaked mountain, 
the name of which I do not now recall. Possibly its name was San Antonio. 

I remember that we were kept awake all night by a mountain lion chasing a 
drove of horses up and down the canyon passing and repassing the hut most of 
the night. The screeching of the lion and the frightened screaming of the 
horses is quite vivid in my memory. 

Deer and Bear 


I remember well shooting a big buck deer through the neck the next 
morning just at daylight. We also ran across the tracks of a grizzly bear, 
each footprint as large as a dining plate; and although we had repeating 
rifles and a fair amount of so-called courage, we did not follow those bear 
tracks very far. 










A Grizzly Bear 
Water from the Canyon 
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Down this canyon ran quite a large stream, swollen at the time into a 
email river. Part of this stream was diverted at the mouth of the canyon 
through a small irrigating ditch, the party diverting the same keeping a 
man with a double-barreled shotgun at this point to prevent any interference 
with their irrigating scheme as they did not confine themselves to the legal 
number of miner's inches to which they were entitled. 

The Rattlesnake 

On the trail up the canyon, we crossed this stream at different points 
by logs laid from either shore to rocks in the middle of the stream. At 
one of these crossings the bank on the further side was cut away so that the 
top of the bank was about the height of my waist above the path. The dog 
that was with us, running ahead, had stirred up a large rattlesnake that was 
coiled on the top of the bank waiting for me as I came along. My first know¬ 
ledge of his presence was when he sprang at me as I passed him. Instead of 
striking me, as was his intention, he fell behind me and , turning quickly, 

I shot his head off with my rifle at the first shot. My friend, who was 
crossing the stream behind me, was so scared that he fell off the log into 
the water, which was about waist deep, and his hat went floating down the 
stream. 

^ X / 

Tv View of the Ocean 

From a point near Kincaid's cabin, one qould look down the road across 
the intervening country to the Pacific. A ljittle to the left of the mouth of 
the canyon was a Mexican ranch named Cucamonga. The place consisted of a 
few ranches, buildings and small vineyards, with some sheep pens and with 
a lot of hungry coyotes stealing around for a chance at the sheep. 

Shotgun to Guard Water Right 

Directly in front of the mouth of this canyon was an adobe house with 
a small vineyard owned by a Mexican who spent most of his time sitting in 
front of his house with a double-barreled shotgun across his knees. We found 
the reason for this was that some land company, after obtaining control of a 
small piece of land there, had instructed its surveyor to run their lines 
in such a way as to take in this Mexican's place with no right except shot¬ 
gun authority for doing it. The Mexican was trying to hold possession of 
his own water by the aid of his shotgun and had succeeded in doing so, for 
at least a time. I do not know how long. 

Cactus and Rabbits 

The land at the entrance of the canyon and vicinity was covered with 
cactus plants and was literally alive with cottontail and jackrabbits. With 
a man to drive the team, a boy to pick up the rabbits and two of us to shoot 
same, we drove along this ground just before sunset and shot rabbits until 
there was no excuse for killing more. 

i : r 

(signed) Charles W. Knox 
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GEORGE CHAFFEY DREAMED A WONDERFUL DREAM 

That is why Upland is a good Place to live 

1882 

Once a man came here from Canada. His name was George Chaffey. One 
day he rode to San Antonio Heights on horseback. It was early spring in 
1882. 

George Chaffey was a dreamer. He did not dream about being a king or 
a ruler. He dreamed about making a colony, which is something like a new 
city or country and is made by people who leave their native land. 

From atop his horse George Chaffey looked over the wide valley below. 

He saw only a few spots where people lived. At the mouth of San Antonio 
Canyon was a ranch. There were vineyards off to the east, but mostly it 
was wild growth, just the way the Indians had left it. 

What a wonderful place this wil]^ be for people to work and live, 

Chaffey thought. It can be made into the most beautiful garden spot in the 
world. 

So Chaffey said to himself, "I will buy this land. I will make a beau¬ 
tiful, wide, double street going all the way across the valley. I will 
name the street Euclid Avenue because I liked geometry* best of all my sub¬ 
jects in school. 

"I will get water from San Antonio Canyon and also from Cucamonga Can¬ 
yon, if possible. Water will run downhill to every part of the valley. 

There is water under the sand and gravel, too. 

"There will be a fine place for a college, down in the middle of the 
valley. People must be educated or they cannot have a good life. I will 
give land and money for the college. This college can teach students how 
to grow things - how to use the land the very best way. I will give some 

land so they can use the income from the land to support the college. 

"Anyone who buys land must agree to a rule I will make. I will put 

that rule in the deed (land ownership paper). The rule will be that no 

liquor can be sold in the colony.** 

"I will make ten-acre lots, and I will plan the water system so that 
everyone will get the same amount of water. The man who lives near the can¬ 
yon will get no more than the man who lives a long way from the canyon. 

"Electricity is something that people will need in years to come. 
Electricity can be made by the force of the water running downhill. I will 
control the right to make electricity, so that it will help the people." 

Then George Chaffey went back to the valley. He and his brother, W.B. 
Chaffey, investigated who owned the land. It was not a simple thing to buy 
all the land. The land was owned by different people. If just a few owners 
said they would sell, the colony could not succeed. Many people had to 
agree to sell. 

* Euclid is the "father" of geometry. 

** The "no liquor" clause in the deeds expired after 50 years. 





' d George Chaffey 

The biggest piece of land the Chaffey brothers wanted to buy had been 
part of the old Cucamonga Rancho. They were able to buy this land from 
Joseph Garcia and J. C. Dunlap through "options'’. They signed the papers 
on Thanksgiving day, 1882. They paid $60,000 for 6,260 acres. 

They bought other land, too. They needed what is as important to land 
as a head is to a person. That is "water rights". The Kincaid Ranch at 
the mouth of the San Antonio Canyon owned "water rights" to the canyon water. 
The Chaffeys bought this ranch, and the "water rights" went with the land. 

They also bought railroad and government sections.* A man nicknamed 
"Mayor" Henry Hancock sold them the land occupied by the town of Ontario. 

After they bought the land, the Chaffey brothers had to draw maps and 
decide on the size of lots. 

Their map showed 320 acres which would be the "endowment" gift for 
the college. An endowment is a gift where the income is used. They planned 
the city of Ontario in another 320 acres. They set aside 20 acres as a gift 
to the college for its campus. The cornerstone of Chaffey College was laid 
March 17, 1883. 

They planned what trees to plant along Euclid Avenue. W.B. Chaffey 
chose the trees. He picked out trees that could get along without much 
water. They were eucalyptus, grevilleas, and peppers. 

In 1886 George Chaffey went to Australia to look over plans for laying 
out an irrigation project there. He left his younger brother, W. B. Chaffey, 
in Ontario. Before many weeks had passed, a cablegram arrived from Australia 
telling W. B. Chaffey to sell everything in Ontario. It was too bad that 
W. B. Chaffey was in such a hurry to leave, because he almost gave the pro¬ 
perty away to a company especially organized to buy it. 

The Southern California land boom lasted from the middle of 1887 to 1889, 
and the Chaffey brothers should have received at least $500,000 for their 
property. 

The company that bought the Chaffey interests, lock, stock and barrel 
was the Ontario Land and Improvement Company that included H. L. McNeil, 

G. L. Stamm, and D. McFarland of Los Angeles; Col. 0. L. Picher of Pasadena; 

G. C. Hager of Orange; F. G. Gissing of Toronto; Milton and Lyman Stewart 
of Titusville, Pa.; C. E. Harwood of Springfield, Mo.; and Charles Frankish 
who was resident manager. 


Source: Life of George Chaffey . by J. A. Alexander, 
MacMillan Company, 1928. 


* A section is 640 acres. 
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THE MAN' WHO THOUGHT UP THE MARVELOUS MULE CAR 


J. H. Tays, mining man from Mexico, 
designs the gravity car. 

1882 

The man who designed the famous Euclid Avenue mule car was J. H. Tays. 
Mr. Tays was a mining man from Mexico. He knew about a kind of mule car 
that was used in the mines in South Africa. 

In designing the mule car, he made a model with a cigar box and spools. 
He made a little platform to push under the car when the platform was not in 
use but upon which mules could ride when they were going down hill. 

The mule car was built in 1887, just five years after the Chaffey broth¬ 
ers came here. They did not have electricity then. How could they make the 
car go up and down the avenue? 

So Mr. Tays thought up the idea of the mule car. It would never have 
worked if the land had not sloped down from the Heights, for eight miles to 
Ontario. Because the mules were heavy, they made the car go faster down hill 
than would have been possible without the mules. The mule car was called a 
"gravity" car. The mules pulled the car up to 24th Street and then they 
climbed on a platform in back of the car and got a free ride back to town. 
Sometimes, after the driver was all ready to start back, and the mules were 
on the platform, one mule who was a cranky animal would shove the other mule 
off the platform. Then the driver would have to take time to drive one half 
of his "gravity" back to the platform. 

Why did they need a car to go up and down the avenue? Most of the 
people lived on San Antonio Heights and worked in Ontario. So to get back 
and forth to work or on business, the people needed a street car. Otherwise, 
everyone had to drive his own hor® and buggy, or team and wagon, or ride 
horseback or donkey-back. 

The people who lived on the Heights then were more interested in getting 
back and forth to Ontario than they were in getting back and forth to North 
Ontario (which was the name of the town before it became Upland). You see 
there were only a few stores in Upland then. There was the Santa Fe station 
(the first station was blown down in the big wind of 1887). Then there was 
the North Ontario Post Office (It was not changed to the name of the Upland 
post office until 1902). There was the big Magnolia Villa, a hotel with 80 
rooms, but no real stores. 


In 1896 the company that owned the mule car line decided that it would 
be better if the car were run by electricity. A power house was built in 
San Antonio Canyon where a generator was installed to make electricity. 

The day arrived when the mule car was "electrified" and the mules pulled 
the car uphill for the last time, it was thought. But the car ran by electric- 
ity for only one day, when the power house burned down. So the muies got 
their jobs back - - for a time at least. 
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The Mule Car 


After the power house was rebuilt, the mules were really through. So 
the mules were sold to a farmer. He hitched the mules to a plow and the mules 
pulled fine when they went up the furrow. They were plowing north, toward 
the mountains. Then the farmer turned the mules around and started to plow 
south. But the mules would not work going South or going down hill. They 
wanted to get on a platform and ride. 

The Tays family first lived in Ontario. Then Mr. Tays bought 40 acres 
of raw land on East 13th Street, and built an adobe house on the property. 

This house still stands, and it is where Eugene Nisbet, mayor of Upland for 
15 years has lived. Mr. Nisbet, later was state assemblyman, and Senator. 

There is also an adobe barn that Mr. Tays built. Mr. Tays knew how to build 
with adobe because he had lived in Mexico. 

Then Mr. Tays decided he would like to live at San Antonio Heights. The 
house he built next is what is now known as Monte Vista Resort. In 1890 
while the new new Tays house on the Heights was being built, the Tays family 
lived in a house that has been known for many years as the "haunted house". 

Mary Tays Fuller, the daughter of Mr. Tays, remembers the "haunted house" 
There was a strange noise they kept hearing when they lived in the "haunted 
house". The noise came from upstairs. But one day the Tays found out about 
the ghost. A striped skunk came marching down the stairs. 

Once the trees that line Euclid Avenue were so small that you could look 
out of window at the new Tays house on 24th Street and see every buggy or wag¬ 
on approaching while it was still miles away. When Mrs. Tays saw a buggy 
coming up the Avenue, she would think they were going to have company and 
start cleaning up. 

Mrs. Fuller tells about one especially beloved couple - Captain and Mrs. 
Garcia who lived on the corner of 18th Street and Euclid Avenue. Captain 
Garcia was a retired Portuguese sea captain. If anyone was in trouble, Mrs. 
Garcia would load up her spring wagon with food and drive off to help. 

San Antonio Heights was famous for its healthful climate. Many people 
lived there in tents - especially people with tuberculosis. Among the people 
who came to the Heights were Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Richardson. Mrs. Richardson 
was ill. Mr. Richardson is known because he invented the Hotpoint electric 
iron and started the Hotpoint Electric plant, in 1904. The experimental 
work on the iron was done at home on the Heights. Mrs. Richardson really 
named the iron. She told her husband she wanted an iron that was hot right 
to the point. The General Electric Company bought out Hotpoint. 

Mrs. Tays was always kind to Mrs, Richardson and used to send over food 
to her. Mr. Richardson gave Mrs. Tays one of the first irons he made. 

After the power house was rebuilt, people began to have electric lights 
in their houses but they couldn’t depend on the electricity. The dynamos 
kept going out. One night they would have electricity and the next, not. 

After Mr. Richardson came to Upland he fixed things up at the power plant 
and things were better. 

Mrs. Fuller attended school at the old 18th Street school. Dr. Minnie 
Evangeline Jordan, her sixth grade teacher, was teaching to get money to go 
to U.S.C. dental school. She completed her education, finally, and became an 
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orthodonist in Los Angeles. 

What happy times the families had in the early days. Once a year the 
Presbyterian Sunday School spent a day in Stoddard’s canyon. 

Mrs. Fuller and the late Godfrey Andreas, one-time state assemblyman, 
were distant cousins. Good, old Godfrey wanted to help everyone and wanted 
everyone to like him. He was always going to Mexico to get gifts for the 
wives of his favorite friends.* 

The street car conductors on the old San Antonio line were more than 
conductors. They were shoppers and delivery boys for women all up and down 
the Avenue. Lots of times a woman would stop the car and ask the conductor 
to get off in Ontario and buy her a pound of meat or a spool of thread and 
bring it back on his return trip. Newspapers were delivered via mule car, too. 

Mary Tays Fuller’s natural parents died when she was four years old, and 
her aunt, Mrs. Tays and Mr. Tays adopted her. The Tays had no children of 
their own, but they raised seven children. 

Mr. Tays lost his life in South America. He returned to mining and was 
drowned when his boat capsized in the rapids of a river. 

* The writer owns a beautiful black silk shawl that Godfrey Andreas gave 

to her mother-in-law. 

Source: Interview with Mary Tays Fuller, 1956. 



Euclid Avenue Street Car after it was electrified 
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Story Eight 


THE WATER WITCH 

Major Bodenhamer and his son, 
find Water for the thirsty Land 

1883 

Have you ever thought about great men and women? What makes them great? 
Usually, they are great because they want to do something for other people - 
not just for themselves. 

If that is the case, then Major William J. Bodenhamer deserves to be 
called great. He knew that Upland would die without water, so he found water. 
Major Bodenhamer came here from Missouri in 1883. He had served in the Civil 
War. 


Major Bodenhamer was ’’crazy about" water. He knew that just the water 
from the canyon would not keep the valley green. To get more water, you had 
to dig way down deep - 500 feet - to where water was stored in underground 
reservoirs made by nature. 

At one time, Major Bodenhamer and his son, Paul, who helped him, had so 
many men working on well-digging that they built a boarding house and hired 
a cook to take care of the workers. 

It costs a lot to dig a well. If you dig in the wrong place, you will 
get a dry hole, and all your money will be wasted. 

How did Major Bodenhamer know where to dig? He knew because he was a 
"water witch". Only special people can be "water witches", it is said. 

This is how a "water witch" works. He takes a special forked stick, 
called a wand. Carrying the wand, he walks around over the land where he 
thinks there might be water. At the spot where there is underground water, 
the stick will suddenly turn downward. 

No wells were drilled until 1898-99. That was the year of the terrible 
draught, when there were only eight inches of rain. When hot July days 
arrived, the trees just dried up. There was no help until the rainy season 
came. People banded together to drill for water. 

Paul Bodenhamer remembers the day in 1883 when he, his brother, and 
parents arrived in Ontario. The family rode up Euclid Avenue. The Chaffey 
brothers had planted trees part of the way. The foundations for Chaffey 
College were being laid. The family stopped at 4th Street to watch. Then 
they continued on up the avenue to 16th Street. 

Here the family lived for many years. The boys attended 18th Street 
School. 

At first, the settlers planted apples, pears, peaches, plums and grapes. 
Gradually the farmers turned to oranges and lemons. A list of the many 
packing houses in Upland in 1902 shows the rapid increase in citrus planting. 
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Roads in the early days were merely wagon tracks. Ranchers had to cover 
their fruit when they hauled it, to keep off the dust. Travelers plowed 
through the dust. They breathed dust. There seemed to be no way to control 
the dust. 

With the automobile, which went rushing along at 15 or 20 miles an hour, 
the dust became unbearable. So they sprinkled the roads with oil. That did 
not hold up very well, but at least you could travel in comfort, provided you 
met no one. 

Then the two-lane highway was built, making it possible to pass at any 
time. That was a big step forward. 

It is hard for us to understand the back-breaking job of clearing rock, 
so that groves could be planted. Then there were no tractors. They had 
mules, wagons, dynamite, and the blood and sweat of the laborers to do the 
job. Some rocks were as big as automobiles and had to be blasted into pieces. 
Rocks hauled off groves made small mountains. 

The Bodenhamers were spurred on in this work by visions of the beautiful 
groves which would later flourish in the rocky soil. There were hordes of 
men from China, India, and Korea, working side by side with men from Canada 
and the United States. 

Especially skillful in rock-clearing were the giant Hindus. With beards 
flowing, and topped with huge black turbans, these men were often seen 
traveling the country roads. 

The Bodenhamers cleared all the land for 20 acres back on both sides of 
Mountain Avenue from 16th Street to 21st Street. After they cleared the 
land, they planted the acreage and then offered it for sale. Major Bodenhamer 
opened a real estate office on the east side of 2nd Street, just north of 
Street. 

In 1913, Major and Mrs. Bodenhamer planned to build a home on the south¬ 
east corner of 21st Street and Mountain Avenue. But along came the freeze. 
Everyone was ’’broke". Then Major Bodenhamer, and his son, Paul, took salvage 
lumber and with their own hands built a comfortable home. 

Major Bodenhamer really had two "loves". The first was water and the 
second was reading. 

Once Paul Bodenhamer left Upland and went to Colorado to work. There he 
met Marguerite Roy, and his fate was sealed. Marguerite became Mrs. Paul 
Bodenhamer in 1909. 

The new Mrs. Bodenhamer invited her sister, Lulu, to come from St. 

Joseph,Missouri, to visit her. The sister decided to take the county exam¬ 
ination for school teachers.- She passed with flying colors, and Merton E. 
Hill, principal of the Upland Grammar School, hired her on the spot. Thus, 
in 1910, began a teaching career that lasted many years. Miss Lulu Roy be¬ 
came Mrs. Owen E. Atwood.* She returned to teaching a few years after her 
children were born. 

* Owen E. Atwood was manager of J. J. Atwood Company(started in 1913) for 

many years. 
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The Water Witch 


The Paul Bodenhamers lived for many years in their home on the south¬ 
west corner of 21st Street and Mountain Avenue. They could look in all 
directions at miles and miles of green lemon and orange trees, full grown 
and at the height of their fruiting. Straight rows of trees were broken 
only by substantial homes and ranch buildings. 

"It was Upland’s finest hour", they said, before crashing bulldozers 
moved in to uproot magnificent trees and to level the land for homesites. 

Source: Interview with Mrs. Paul Bodenhamer, July, 1967; 

Upland News, June 21, 1937; Read about Upland , Upland Public Library, 
1963; Daily Report , April 29, 1957. 


Major William Bodenhamer, 1883 Paul Bodenhamer, about 1909 





Young Citrus Groves dominate Landscape, early 19C?’s 
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THE BOY WHO BECAME A MAN WHEN HE WAS TWELVE 

Frank Buffington runs the Ranch 
after his Father dies. 

1883 

When Frank Buffington was 12 years old, his father, Moses Buffington, 
died. All of a sudden, Frank had to become a man. He had to take his father’s 
place. 

Frank had to take care of his mother and the orchards that had been 
planted a few years before. He had to handle the team, load heavy boxes of 
fruit on the wagon and even think like a man. 

Frank Buffington grew up fast and strong. Maybe that explains why he 
lasted so long, and was able to do so many jobs. 

Frank came to Upland with his parents in 1883 from Iowa. His father 
had been a manufacturer of farm machinery. They bought 20 acres of land on 
16th Street and Euclid Avenue. It was here that Frank spent all his years in 
Upland. He lived here alone after his wife died. Only a few years before 
his death he went to live at Claremont Manor in Claremont. 

Frank watched North Ontario change from a little village with dusty 
streets to a small city. He not only watched, but he actually did the work 
in building Upland into a famous citrus center. 

Before citrus became accepted as the best industry, Frank saw farmers 
plant orchards of apricots and peaches. He remembers when there were big 
yards for drying apricots east of Upland. 

Mr. Buffington live through some terrible years with citrus. In 1898, 
trees were frozen so badly that the leaves looked like ashes. 

In 1903 he spotted a young woman in the Upland Methodist Church. She 
was visiting here from New York. A few weekslater, he managed to get intro¬ 
duced to her, and in May the young lady became Mrs. Buffington. 

In the early years, Mr. Buffington realized that water was king. If 
the pioneers had not dug wells to increase the water supply, the whole area 
would have turned to dust. The water rights that the Chaffey brothers had 
supplied did not give enough water. Because Mr. Buffington was always so 
interested in water, he was elected president of the San Antonio Water Company. 

Mr. Buffington also found time for public work. He was on the Upland 
City Council for 16 years, and he was mayor part of that time. He was a 
real pillar of the Methodist Church. A pillar, you know, is something that 
holds up something. Mr. Buffington helped hold up the Methodist Church. 

A tragic event in the lives of Mr. and Mrs. Buffington, was the sudden 
death of their daughter, Louise, when she was a high school student. She 
was at a summer camp when she had a ruptured appendix. She died before they 
could get her to the hospital. There were no miracle drugs then. 

Source: Daily Report , April 29, 1957 
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Story Ten 


They took the cow along on tHEiR vacation - 

Adda Bradford Manker becomes a librarian 
to send her five children to college. 

1884 

Would you like to know how Adda Bradford Manker happened to become a 
librarian? She wanted her five children to go to college. 

She knew they could not go to college if she did not earn some money to 
send them. 


Mrs. Manker was not able to go to college. She had eight brothers and 
sisters, and there was not enough money. She had to stop school when she 
finished the eighth grade. 

Mrs. Manker had five children when she was employed as Upland City 
librarian in 1914. Dr. Merton E. Hill, who was then principal of Chaffey 
High School, suggested to Mrs. Manker that she apply. To prepare for the 
library work, Mrs. Manker spent two months at library school, and two hours 
a day in the Chaffey library. 

Mrs. Manker was a little girl only eight years old when she came here in 
1884. She was one of six children in the Martin Van Buren Bradford family. 
Her father sold his farm in Iowa in order to come to California. 

Mrs. Manker remembers the train ride to California. The train ride was 
jerky and uncomfortable. Each family had to cook its own meals on a big 
stove in each car. She can remember sitting on a hard seat in the train, 
sucking a lemon to keep from getting sick. 

Mrs. Manker remembers her mother’s joy when the train arrived here. 

There was no railroad in Upland then. They had to get off in Ontario. The 
family settled in Ontario. 

Her mother saw the wild flowers in bloom and the mountain^ and she knew 
it was the place for her. She was never homesick for a day. 

Father was Zanjero 


Mrs. Manker’s father was employed for many years as "zanjero" for the 
San Antonio Water Company. "Zanjero" means "ditch rider" in Spanish. The 
San Antonio Water Company still has ’iianjeros". They see that the growers get 
irrigation water on schedule. — 

As a girl Adda cut apricots for ten cents a day. 

Mrs. Manker came to Upland as a bride. She was 18 years old. Work was 
scarce then in 1893. She remembers her husband sometimes received only $1.25 
a day for work. Mr. Manker was Upland Fire Chief for many years. 

In the summer, the Manker family used to take tents and go to Seven Oaks 
in San Antonio to camp. They even took the family cow along. 
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Mrs. Manker served for 12 years on the Upland School board. Once, Mr. 

C. E. Harwood told her he did not vote for her because she was a woman. Mrs. 
Manker was the first president of the Upland Business and Professional Women's 
Club in 1920. 

Before 1920, when women could not vote, Mrs. Manker used to go to polit¬ 
ical rallies. But the women could not march in the street parades with the men 
at political rallies. They had to walk on the sidewalk.* 

In 1938 the Manker family narrowly escaped being "wiped out". The 
Mankers had planned to go into San Antonio canyon to spend the night at a 
cabin there. But Bradford, their son, and Mr. Manker were detained in Clare¬ 
mont. If they had gone into the canyon they might have been killed, because 
a mountain of water came down and destroyed the cabin where they planned to 
stay and wiped out all cabins and trees there. 

Manker Flats in San Antonio canyon are named for Fletcher Manker. 

Mrs. Manker was City Librarian for 32 years. She became librarian in 
1914, about a year after the library next to the City Hall was built with 
$10,000 from Carnegie Foundation. The first "so-called" library was a reading 
room above Jackson’s Grocery in 1900. 

For many years, the City Council met in the basement of the Carnegie 
Library. Later it was made into a Children's Library. 

* Una Richardson Winter, (Mrs. George Winter) encouraged women to work for 
women’s rights throughout California. She was one of Upland's prized 
citizens. 

Source: Interview Adda Bradford Manker, 1956 
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Story Eleven 


HE CHOPPED WOOD' EvEW dAY' And HE"DIED 'AT AGE 102 

C. E. Harwood - "Head Man" at 
Upland Lemon Growers for 40 Years 

1886 

C. E. Harwood was known as the "Grand Old Man" of Upland. He really was 
old. He lived to be 102 years old. He was said to chop wood every day. He 

really did not need to chop wood. He could have hired a whole army of wood- 

choppers. He chopped wood because it was good for his health. He was said 
to be one of the richest men in Upland. 

He is famous for something besides living a long time. He might be 
called "Mr. Lemon Grower". He was the first president of the Upland Lemon 
Growers Association, which was started in 1893. He was president until he 
died in 1933 - that was for 40 years. 

C. E. Harwood was one of the men who bought out the Chaffey Brothers in 
1886. He came from Springfield, Missouri. 

The old Harwood house is on the northwest corner of Euclid and 15th 
Street. It is still kept in good repair, but it is no longer in the Harwood 

family. C. E. Harwood lived here for many years with his daughter, Aurelia. 

They had a Chinese cook. When the cook was sick and in the old San Antonio 
Hospital on San Antonio Avenue and Arrow Highway, Miss Harwood used to go to 
see him every day. 

Miss Harwood was interested in the Sierra Club. Harwood Lodge in upper 
San Antonio Canyon honors her. She was also a Camp Fire Girl leader. 

Upland Lemon Growers was at one time the largest packing house for lemons 
in the world. It is still important. Many groves have been pulled out, but 
growers send fruit to this Upland house from many miles away. It is a fine, 
modern packing house. It has storage for 500 carloads of lemons in the base¬ 
ment. Many years ago, growers used to store lemons in big barns on their 
groves. In the modern packing house, lemons can be stored for as long as 
six months. 


Source: Daily Report, Tenth Anniversary Edition, 1920; 

personal recollections of the writer; Life of George Chaffey, 
by J. A. Alexander, MacMillan Co., 1928. 
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JUST TEN PUPILS WHO SAT ON ONE BENCH 
Upland’s first School on 18th Street 
1886 

There were just ten students and one room on the opening day of Upland’s 
first school. Pupils sat on one long bench. Although the record does not 
say so, we suppose they had one long table in front of the bench. 

The people who lived north of Arrow Highway had banded together to make 
a school district. It was named the San Antonio School District. John Osborn 
gave two and one-half acres for the school. 

The deed (legal paper stating who owns the land) to the 18th Street 
School describes the land by ’’chain lengths” and not by feet. A "chain 
length" is 66 feet. This deed is kept in a safe deposit box that the Upland 
School District rents in an Upland bank. 

The children who lived south of Arrow Highway continued to go to a school 
on 7th Street. This school was moved to the southeast corner of 9th Street 
and Euclid Avenue in 1890. 

Some of the first students at 18th Street School were Minnie Denison 
(Goodrich), Paul Bodenhamer, and Frank Buffington. Later came Eva Gerry 
(Moore) and Mary Tays (Fuller), who walked all the way from 24th Street and 
Euclid. Also attending the school were Edith Hanson (Mason) and Kenneth 
Hanson. The Wright children who lived in San Antonio Canyon rode donkeys 
every day and the boys and girls all enjoyed donkey rides at recess. Elise 
Hyer (Nichols) lived nearby at 18th Street and Euclid. 

Paul Bodenhamer remembers that the children wanted to buy some athletic 
equipment so they took up a collection. With money in hand, they discussed 
what they would buy. Someone suggested a hammock and the other boys and 
girls agreed. 

In 1906, Upland was incorporated. This seemed the time to make a new 
and bigger school district. In 1907 the Upland School District was organized. 
This replaced the old San Antonio District. The new district went south to 
10th Street (now Arrow Highway) and west to the Los Angeles County line. 

On the east it went to Grove Street and south to "A" Street. 

Trustees of the new school district bought five acres of land on East 
Arrow Highway. Everyone thought the new school built here was wonderful. It 

had an auditorium, 17 classrooms, a room for "manual training" and one for 
"domestic science". It was made of brick. 

Now you are wondering what happened to that first old school on 18th 
Street. Did it burn up? Was it torn down? Nothing of the sort. It was like 
a frail little old lady who outlives all her husky sons. That little old 
schoolhouse, built in 1886, outlived that fine new 17-room schoolhouse down 
on Arrow Highway. In fact that old schoolhouse is still in existence today. 

It is not used as a school. It is used as a boys' club. The fine new 17- 
room school came to its death in 1940. It was torn down. 
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First School 


The little old school stayed on 18th Street until 1919. Children who lived 
near still went to school there. Then the little schoolhouse was moved down¬ 
town to Campus Avenue and 13th Street. The school was renamed Sierra Vista 
(mountain view). The name was good because Mexican children who went here 
spoke Spanish. It has been many years now, though, since children of Mexican 
parents were taught in a special school. Today Mexican-American children are 
found in almost all the Upland schools. Children go to the school near where 
they live. 

Did the old site up on 18th Street stay deserted, without a sound of a 
child’s voice? No. A new 18th Street School was built here in 1919. Finally, 
almost all the young school children grew up, and there were no children left 
to go to school here. So the second 18th Street School was torn down. But 
not everything was smashed. The big old trees were left. 

How lucky it was that those trees lived on. In the 1950’s many new 
people came to Upland. They needed homes. Groves were bulldozed out to make 
room for houses. A new junior high school was needed. The very best place 
to put it was on the old 18th Street site. So Pioneer Junior High School 
really has the most interesting story to tell of any school, don’t you think? 

Merton E. Hill was the first principal at the new Upland Grammar School 
from 1908 until 1911 when he moved on to Chaffey High School as principal. 

Miss Fannie D. Noe followed as principal at Upland Grammar School until 1918. 
The name of the school was later changed to Fannie D. Noe School. During.the 
depression years, the present Upland Elementary School was built here with 
the help of federal funds. 

Harold Cook was chosen as the first principal when the Upland Junior 
High School was completed in 1928. In 1931 the Upland School District de¬ 
cided it needed a superintendent of schools, and Mr. Cook got the job. He 
filled that position for 35 years, until his retirement. Vern H. Orum is 
now superintendent. 

One day in 1931, Mr. Cook received a telephone call from Miss Ida Collins, 
San Bernardino County Superintendent of Schools. She told Mr. Cook, "I have 
a report that there are some children in the area next to the Los Angeles 
County line (next to the Claremont city limits) who have no school". 

Mr. Cook investigated. He hired a surveyor to find out the exact lines. 
He discovered that there were children there with no school, so the Upland 
District rented a house from Pomona College and hired several teachers. This 
school continued for several years until the district decided to take the 
children by bus to Sierra Vista School at Campus and 13th Street, which was 
the school for Mexican children. 

Today Upland School District has increased its size. It goes down to the 
Freeway on the west side of Euclid Avenue. There are eight elementary schools 
and two junior high schools. 


Source: Read about Upland , Your City , Upland Library, 1963; 

interview with Harold Cook; Daily Report, Tenth Anniversary Edition, 
1920. 
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THE TERRIBLE WIND OF 1887 

They almost forget little Eva Gerry 

asleep in an abandoned House * 

1887 

The John Gerry family came to Upland from Canada in 1887. They had pre¬ 
viously lived in England, where Mr. Gerry had learned his trade as a carpenter. 
Mr. Gerry became the leading contractor in Upland. 

They first lived between 18th Street and 19th Street on Euclid Avenue. 

Eva Gerry, who later became Mrs. Harold Moore, has lived in Upland all her 
life. 


The terrific wind of 1887 holds memories for Mrs. Moore. They were living 
”up the avenue" then. Pepper trees were still small and young groves of 
orange trees dotted the landscape here and there where sagebrush had yielded 
to civilization. 

The wind began in the afternoon and gathered speed as night went on. The 
Gerry family felt no fear because Mr. Gerry had built their house. But some 
of the neighbors were not so confident, so Mr. Gerry told them, "Come on in 
with us". What with nine Gerry children, the Gerry house was crowded. 

All of a sudden a big gust of wind swept the Gerry’s kitchen away. The 
men got together and decided the rest of the house might not be safe, and 
thought it better for all of them to seek shelter in a deep head ditch on 
18th Street. 

The children were bundled into blankets. When they reached the head 
ditch, Mrs. Gerry was frantic. Where was Eva? She sent her son, Jack, back 
to the house. He found Eva asleep in a rocking chair. 

Magnolia 


The year that the Gerry family arrived in Upland, (1887) the Bedford 
brothers bought 200 acres of land and laid out the townsite which was origi¬ 
nally called Magnolia. As a part of the development, a magnificent hotel, 
known as Magnolia Villa, with 80 rooms, was built on the present site of the 
Bank of America. It was one of the boom-town hotels that dotted the railroad 
line in the early days, when for a few days a round trip ticket from Kansas 
City to California could be purchased for one dollar. 

The Bedford brothers failed in 1890 and their interests were purchased by 
the Harwood brothers - A. P. AND C. E. 

The Magnolia Villa holds many happy memories for the Gerry family. It was 
the social center where families danced to music by Fred Wilding’s orchestra. 
Reid Bordwell played violin in the orchestra. Mrs. Moore remembers the orches¬ 
tra playing "After the Ball is Over". Reid Bordwell also managed the North 
Ontario ball team. 
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The Terrible Wind 


Shortly after the Gerrys moved "down town", to Euclid and "C" Street, an 
older sister, Eliza, became ill. Eva’s brother was sent to Glendora for 
"old Dr. Craig". He came immediately. They always said "Doc Craig" saved 
Eliza's life. "Old Dr. Craig" was so named, because his four children became 
doctors. The Craig family moved to Upland shortly after this incident and 
all four children practiced in Upland. 

Mrs. Moore attended Chaffey College and started working in what was for¬ 
merly the Commercial National Bank in 1906 as bookkeeper. She was working 
there when the historic freeze of 1913 occurred. 

She remembers how hard hit the citrus growers were. At the bank, they 
tried to get money from Los Angeles and Chicago but without success. Then 
H. G. Eckstein (manufacturer of Cracker-Jack popcorn) wholivedup "the ave¬ 
nue" came to the rescue of many growers. Otherwise they would have lost 
everything. Mr. Eckstein was a very kind man. 

Source: Interview with Eva Gerry Moore, 1956. 
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HE DID NOT OWN A PAIR OF SHOES UNTIL HE WAS 14 

Walt Allen becomes one of Upland’s Favorite Sons 

1887 

Walt Allen probably knows more about old Upland than any person living 
today. He hauled everything that needed to be hauled for about 60 years. He 
owned the first truck in Upland. 

Walt cannot remember all the things he has hauled, but here are a few: 
Oranges, lemons, apricots, prunes, wood, manure, trees, fertilizer, cement, 
bean straw, lumber, hay, furniture, cows, grapes, machinery, grape wine tonic, 
rock, dirt, "shook", groceries (all groceries came to Upland on the train, 
before there were trucks, and had to be hauled from the depot to the store); 
paper, asphalt, smudge oil, and all kinds of packing house supplies. 

Walt came to Upland from McPherson, Kansas, with his family in 1887. 

They were among the crowds of people attracted by California during the famous 
"boom" of the eighties. 

He can remember when the boom was at its height, people stood in line to 
buy property, A buyer might pay $5 or $10 for a place in line. 

He first attended school on 7th street. Then the school was moved to 
Euclid and 9th street and he attended there. The school had only two rooms. 

He had to leave school when he finished the sixth grade. There were ten 
children in the family and Walt had to help earn money. 

He says he can never remember wearing a pair of shoes until he was 14 
years old. In winter when it rained, he did not have as much trouble with 
cold feet as children who wore wet shoes. His feet would be dry and warm from 
the stove in the room. Children with shoes would get colds. 

The Allen family lived on West 7th Street. They had two cows, chickens, 
and his mother baked six loaves of bread every other day. 

Walt remembers one sad story of the "boom" days. There were some dis¬ 
honest operators during that time, unfortunately. 

One day, a man got off the Santa Fe in Upland. The man asked Walt if 
he could show him where the town of Marquette was. The man had bought two 
lots for $1,000, he said. He showed Walt a map. 

"Wait until I get my truck unloaded, and I will hitch up my buggy and 
take you there and back for fifty cents", Walt told the man. 

Their trip to Marquette on East 7th Street was a sad experience. The 
lots were not what they were represented to be. They were out in the middle 
of Cucamonga wash, with no roads or services of any kind. 

The man just sat down and cried. He took the next train back to Chicago. 
Today, there is not a trace left of the town of Marquette. 
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The Fire in 1913 


Way back in 1913, Walt was proud of his two trucks. He did not let them 
stand out overnight. He did not have a warehouse then, so he had to keep 
them in Roy Creighton’s garage at night. 

One day, Mr. Creighton told him, "My customers are complaining. Your 
trucks take up too much room". 

So that night, Walt left only one of his trucks in the garage - the 
smaller one. He drove the other truck to his home on Euclid Avenue. 

Early the next morning Walt received a telephone call from Mr. Creighton. 

"Walt", asked Mr. Creighton, "how many trucks did you put in my garage 
last night"? 


"Just one, Roy", Walt answered. "I drove one home". 

"Well, you have just one truck now. The other truck burned up. My 
garage and part of the town burned down last night". 

Walt had slept through the entire fire. 

That was the biggest fire in Upland. The city had a volunteer fire de¬ 
partment organized in 1910, but it had no truck. The only equipment was a 
two-wheeler cart on which was wound 500 feet of hose. This cart had to be 
hauled behind Walt’s truck. In 1914, the city purchased its first fire truck. 

Working Long Hours 

Working long hours was the rule for Walt. He used to haul manure to 
groves all day, and then at night sometimes take a load of furniture into 
Los Angeles. 

The first truck was so heavy that it broke down all the culverts across 
the drainage ditches on each side of Euclid Avenue. Getting trucks out of 
ditches took time. 

The longest seige of work without stopping came in 1937 - the year of 
the second great freeze. Then Walt and his drivers worked 72 hours without 
stopping, hauling oil from the tank cars lined up along the Santa Fe track in 
Upland to the groves. 

As oil from the last tank car was being turned into the tank on the truck, 
the valve on the big tank broke, and would not close, and all the precious 
oil flowed into the drainage pit and was lost. 


Source: Interview with Walter Allen, 1956. 
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"GUS" HANSON LOVED LIFE 

He had his finger in almost every 
pie that was ever baked in Upland. 

1888 

If there was anything that "Gus" Hanson was not interested in, the writer 
does not know what it was. He gave the writer her first job when she was 16 
years old. A first boss is always a very important person in your life. You 
never have more than one first boss. 

Mr. Hanson was owner of the G. A. Hanson Fruit Company. The packing 
house, where oranges and lemons were packed, was located directly south of 
the SantaFe depot. The plant burned several years ago. 

The writer was in high school when she was employed as a stenographer in 
the office of the packing house. She was frightened the first day, but Mr. 
Hanson was kind. He was not cross with her. He seemed to be slightly amused. 
He had a hearty laugh and a "Santa Claus" twinkle in his eyes. He took her 
home to lunch that first day. Mrs. Hanson was kind to her, too. 

Mr. Hanson never stayed in his office more than an hour at a time. He 
had many "irons in the fire". He was drilling a new well for irrigation 
water. He was the "guiding hand" in the Episcopal church. He managed groves 
for people who did not live in Upland. He was interested in the hospital. 

He was on the school board. He was on the city council in the early days. 

He operated a fertilizer business. He ran a lemon and orange picking crew. 

He was a director of the First National Bank of Upland. 

Mr. Hanson had a little white terrier dog named Jip that always tagged 
at his heels. He talked baby talk to the dog and to the Mexican pickers who 
could not understand English. 

He always parked his car at the Santa Fe depot, and would walk across 
the tracks to the packing, house, jogging along with a pipe always in his mouth, 
his little dog trotting along behind. 

The Catto-Hanson Wedding 

It was in 1888, that George Augustus Hanson, a young man and unmarried, 
landed in Ontario. His brother, Charles Hanson, had preceded him. The 
Hanson’s had lived in England, before they went to Canada. 

In 1894 - six years later, Mr. Hanson married Miss Magdalene Catto, who 
had a short time before, come from Scotland. She had beautiful red hair. 

They did not have much time to plan the wedding. The bride’s niece, here, 
just three weeks old, had been left an orphan by the death of both her parents. 
There were no other relatives nearer than Scotland, and there was no one else 
to look after the baby. 
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"Gas" Hanson 


The House on Foothill 


The bride and groom lived in Ontario for a time, and then they built a 
house on Foothill Boulvevard. The Hansons had two children - Edith and 
Kenneth. Edith Hanson is now Mrs. Will Mason. 

Edith remembers many happy times at the Hanson house on Foothill Boulve¬ 
vard. Since the Hansons were from the "old country", they lived like people 
in the "old country" lived. Mrs. Hanson did not have to cook. They had a 
Chinese cook. There was also a Scottish nurse called "Nanny" (who stayed with 
the Hansons until her death) and another helper to do the housework. 

There were lots of parties for English and Scottish families at the 
Hanson home. They played cricket together. They celebrated Queen Victoria’s 
Birthday which is May 24. Mr. Hanson would drive a double team to Santa Ana 
River or to San Dimas Canyon for a picnic. A verse goes with the Queen’s 
birthday. It is: 

May 24th is the Queen’s birthday. 

If they don’t give us a holiday, 

We will all run away. 

Governess for Children 

The children were taught at home by a special teacher, called "governess 
What did children do to have fun in the early 1900’s? To hear Edith tell 
about her childhood in Upland makes it seem the happiest kind of life. 

Almost every child had a pet donkey. Edith and Kenneth had a donkey 
named "Neddy", which they used to hitch up to a two-wheeled cart. 

The trouble with Neddy was to get him started. Sometimes the only way 
to get him going was to run ahead of him with a carrot. 

Another way was to have him follow another vehicle. If they wanted to 
drive Neddy to town, they would have to wait until a buggy or wagon came along 
and then he would go. 

One time, Neddy (with the children in the cart) followed a buggy to 
Claremont. They couldn’t find any buggy coming back. They were stuck for 
several hours, and they were worried because it was getting late. Finally, 
they found an east-bound wagon. 

The Grocery Wagon 

When Edith and her brother were little, the family groceries were always 
delivered by a grocery wagon. A grocery clerk would call at the Hanson home 
one day to get the order, and tell Mrs. Hanson what they had in the store, 
and the next day he would return with the order. 

There was a rack on the back of the delivery wagon where five-gallon cans 
of kerosene were placed. Since people had no electricity they needed kerosene 
for lamps. 
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Sometimes when the delivery wagon stopped at the Hanson house, the two 
little Hanson children would step up on the rack and look over the orders to 
be delivered. They would see boxes filled with soda crackers, canned milk, 
paper sacks filled with oatmeal, coffee, beans or rice; and printed cotton 
sacks filled with sugar, and flour. They did not have many of the foods we 
buy now in the grocery store. Cereal was not put up in bright packages. 

There were no frozen vegetables, fresh milk, ice cream, fancy cakes or cookies. 

What the Hanson children looked for first on the grocery wagon was olives, 
put up in cardboard cartons. And once in a while they would open a carton of 
olives meant for someone else, and childlike , they would sample an olive or 
two. But they took olives once too often. The delivery boy saw them. He 
told their mother, and their mother told their father. Then there was trouble. 
The children had to work and earn the money to buy more olives. They had to 
go to the people for whom the olives were intended and apologize. Needless 
to say, their "sampling” days were over. 

Groceries were not the only food delivered by wagon. There was a vege¬ 
table wagon (a Chinese man had a truck garden), a fish wagon, and a meat 
wagon. 

When it was time for Edith to start the fifth grade, her father decided 
that he would let her go to public school. So she and her brother went to 
18th Street School. They walked all the way. Their father made them wear 
big sailor hats. They did not like the hats. So on the way to school, they 
used to hide their hats under a culvert or small bridge. 

Parties for Young People 

There were lots of parties for young people. Edith remembers that her 
young friends came up from Ontario to Foothill Boulevard on the electric car. 
Her father would meet the car, driving a team and wagon. They would drive 
back to the Hanson home and have games like musical chairs. The billiard 
table would be loaded with good food - fancy English jellos and other good 
things. 


Later Years 


In later years, Mr. Hanson gave up the packing house business and ran a 
turkey ranch at Adelanto. He continued to live in Upland, however. 

In 1940, Mr. Hanson became interested in the improvement of some poor 
housing in Upland. He went to the City Council, and the City Council passed 
a law making the housing authority. As a result, 100 old houses were torn 
down in Upland and 100 new houses were built at Los Olivos. 

He died, however, before the new houses were finished. He was the one, 
though, who started the program. He kept on until the last. The commission¬ 
ers met at his home when he was too sick to leave home. 

After his death, Edith served on the housing authority commission or 
committee. She likes everyone just the way her father did, and she is in¬ 
terested in everything just the way he was. 

Source: Recollections of the writer from 1919-1941; also, interview with 
Edith Hanson Mason, 1956. 
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Story Sixteen 


THE SHOW PLACE 

A Home with eight Bedrooms, 
six Fireplaces, and one Bathroom 

1890 

A really elegant home (still standing) was built around 1890 on the 
southwest corner of Euclid Avenue and 18th Street. Dr. Grainger Hyer, a 
retired doctor from Mt. Vernon, New York, was the owner. John Osborn was 
the builder. 

Dr. Hyer supervised the construction of the house. The family stayed 
in the Ontario Hotel during construction. Dr. Hyer also watched as the park- 
like gardens were planted and as curbed walks were installed. Dr. Hyer had 
a huge tennis court built. No one had even thought of a swimming pool in 
those days, but if it had been the swimming-pool era, chances were that Dr. 
Hyer would have built an Olympic-sized one. 

If you took friends on a sight-seeing tour in those days, one home you 
would always include was this three-story mansion. It contained eight bed¬ 
rooms, six fireplaces and one bathroom (on the first floor). 

The second owners of this house were Mr. and Mrs. John Shingler who had 
come from England. Mr. and Mrs. Shingler did an extensive redecorating job. 
They had the mahogany wood-work painted cream, and "oatmeal" paper hung on 
the walls. They also replaced the margins of small colored glass around each 
window. But one bathroom (with its toilet in a separate closet) remained 
the sole accommodation for the eight bedrooms on the second and third floors. 
It was in this house that Shingler’s daughter, Nellie, became the bride of 
Dr. John B. Craig in 1914. 

The Shinglers lived in Vallejo during World War I, and the house was 
sold to Mr. and Mrs. George Howard Clarke. A childless couple, the Clarkes 
lived here in solitary splendor for many years. Mr. Clarke had a liveried 
chauffan: who always kept the car shining. 

Then the Clarkes decided to move to Santa Barbara. They had lavished 
such affection on the house that it had become almost like a child. Mr. 

Clarke said he would not sell the house to just anyone. He insisted that his 
good friend, D. J. Cameron, who was living on 18th Street, buy the house. 

So it happened that the Cameron children grew up here. The park-like 
grounds continued to attract visitors. Dorothy Cameron Redfield remembers 
that often a party of sight-seers would saunter onto the shaded grass, spread 
out a picnic lunch, and proceed to make a public park out of a private garden. 

Mr. Cameron was mayor of Upland for a number of years, but he was not a 
"gentlemen" farmer. Once, when the writer was working as a reporter, she was 
sent to get news from the mayor. She found "his honor" asleep in the seat of 
his truck, with his feet sticking out the window. He was taking a few winks 
during a 24-hour run of irrigation water. 

Source: Interviews with Elise Hyer Nichols, Nellie Shingler Craig, and 
Dorothy Cameron Redfield. 1967 
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THE LITTLE SPINSTER WHO COMFORTED FOREIGNERS 

Miss Flora Morely, from her General 
Delivery window in the Post Office, 
shares joys and sorrows of laborers. 

1898 

As a young woman, Miss Flora Morely came to California with her family 
from Nebraska. They bought land in the desert region north of the mountains 
in Los Angeles County. The man who sold her parents the land mis-represented 
the situation, and there was insufficient water. Her family suffered finan¬ 
cial loss. In 1898, the family moved to Upland. 

In 1901, Miss Morely was employed in the Upland Post Office. Then it 
was called North Ontario, but became "Upland” in 1902. Her salary was $15 a 
month. She had taught school in the desert area for $80 a month before she 
came to Upland. But she had developed tuberculosis of the right arm, and 
could not return to teaching. 

Miss Morely received her appointment as postal clerk from George B. Hay¬ 
den, postmaster. At that time the postmaster received no set salary. His 
pay was figured on a percentage of postal receipts. He had to pay hi6 em¬ 
ployees out of that percentage. The first post office was located in Mrs. 
Burgeon’s hotel, south of the Santa Fe station. Later the office was moved 
to North Second Avenue to the Ruedy building and then to East Ninth Street. 

Miss Morely used to get to work at 7:30 every morning and work until 
they closed the office at 7:30 at night, and on Saturday at 9 o’clock. The 
post office was where everyone came to meet friends. Men used to sit on the 
benches in front of the office after work. 

They sold stationery in the post office. There was no other place to 
buy writing paper. One man would not buy paper. He would come in and ask 
for a sheet of paper when he wanted to write a letter. Miss Morely finally 
told him th^had tablets for sale. He started to buy one, but he would not 
pay for it until he had counted the number of sheets. 

Miss Morely enjoyed the foreigners who came to the post office. There 
was no city delivery until 1922. Many people got their mail general delivery, 
so Miss Morely knew everyone - their joys and sorrows too. Only a very few of 
the foreigners had wives and children here. Their mail meant everything to 
them. They were lonely. 

She remembers the Chinese. They were first. They lived in their own 
camp near Campus and the tracks. When the men came for mail. Miss Morely 
always asked about their families. They were grateful for her interest. Some 
of them sent to China for gifts of silk handkerchiefs and tea cannisters for 
Miss Morely. She hated to have them spend their money. They had to pay duty 
on the gifts, too. She remembers on Sunday they used to bring grapes to her 
wrapped up in clean colored handkerchiefs. 

The Presbyterian Church had a mission for the Chinese. Miss Morely used 
to go out every Sunday. "The Chinese were kind to us, but we didn’t do much 
good as missionaries", Miss Morely said. 
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The Little Spinster 


After the Chinese came the Hindus. They worked for Major Bocfenhamer, 
mostly. They cleared rocks off the land before groves were planted. Once 
the other laborers drove out the Hindus. But Major Bodenhamer got them back. 

Next came the Koreans. Miss Morely had a picture of the Sunday School 
at the Presbyterian church when the Koreans attended. 

The third people were the Japanese. Several sent for "picture brides". 
Miss Morely might have passed a letter through the post office window that 
carried a mail order romance to completion. 

The final wave came from Mexico. Miss Morely remembers Emilio Valadez 
who came in 1907 to work on the Pacific Electric Railroad line when it was 
extended. He gave her his picture. Later, Mexicans came as citrus and grape 
pickers. 

The rural mail delivery started in 1901 and was made with horse and 
buggy. Several times Vernie Hayden (George Hayden's daughter) and Miss More¬ 
ly hired a horse and buggy at the livery stable and delivered the mail. Later 
rural mail was delivered by bicycle and then on a motorcycle. 

There was no rush of cards at Christmas time in the early days, but there 
were lots of packages, and the post office people had to work long hours. 

In December, Miss Aurelia Harwood used to send us down a hot dinner to the 
post office, Miss Morely recalls. 

You wondered when you saw Miss Morely - a frail, little, bird-like per¬ 
son, how she could hold up under the long hours of work. But she did. 

Source: Interview with Miss Flora Morely, 1956. 
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THE DAY THE BANK WAS ROBBED 

George Stamm goes tearing downhill in the avenue car, 
with Mules on Back, to rescue his Brother. 

1895 

The following account of the bank robbery was given by George Stamm at 
a community banquet. It appeared in the Upland News , July 1, 1938. 

"One day my brother was in the Ontario bank alone when a couple of men 
came to the door - no disguises, no masks, just like any other laboring men. 
They came in and went up to the teller's window. My brother happened to be 
at the back end of the bank. He had just reached the bottom of a column and 
took time to write down the total before waiting on the two men. When he 
looked up one man had left the teller’s window and had an old fashioned ".45" 
turned on my brother, who put up his hands. 

"The man walked around through the back office. He had a barley sack 
with him, handed it to my brother and told him he wanted the money. My bro¬ 
ther told him it was on the table. He stuck the money in the sack and then 
with a lot of swearing asked where the rest of it was. My brother said that 
what little there was, was in the vault. So the hold-up man marched back 
there. When he got in, there was the cage with the door open and he could 
see the money in there. 

'What's that’? the man demanded. 

'That’s gold’, said my brother. 

'Put it in the sack. What's that'? the thief ordered. 

'That’s currency’, my brother answered. 

’Put it in’. Said the robber. 

"About that time the second thief, who had stood at the door, yelled 
that the other thief had better come on as someone was coming in. An old 
gentlemen came in to get some money and as soon as he got it he turned around 
and started to go out, but the thief at the door wouldn't let him. The robber 
grabbed him and hit him over the head with the revolver. 

"In the meantime my brother was in the vault putting the money in the 
sack. Then the hold-up man hit my brother on the head with a blackjack. He 
hit him so hard that it cracked the brand new blackjack. Then he came out 
closing the door, locking my brother in the vault. 

"Next Walter Hardy came in to get 6ome currency. The robbers quickly 
stepped out and went south on Euclid toward Chino. When Hardy came in and 
saw all the blood he got excited and went back where the vault was. My bro¬ 
ther heard him and called to ask, 'Who is it’? 

"My brother told Mr. Hardy what the combination was and told him to 
open the vault. In his excitement Mr. Hardy couldn't work the combination, 
so my brother called, 'Go across the street to the other bank and get Mr. 
Richardson. Get over here - quick'. But, Mr. Richardson was so excited he 
couldn't work the combination either. 

"There was just one thing to do - send a messenger to find me. I was the 
only one who knew the combination. A man left on horseback, and soon reached 
the spot where I was located - a short distance from the end of the mule car 
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The Bank Robbery 


line, at the head of Euclid Avenue. 


I had a little pony hitched up tc a buggy. That cow pony could run like 
a deer. I was giving the pony his noon lunch when the messenger arrived. As 
soon as I saw the messenger I knew something was wrong (nothing exciting ever 
happened in those days). 

"The messenger told me what had happened. He also said that he had in¬ 
structed the street car driver, whom he had passed near the end of the line, 
to get the car ready to go down again as quickly as possible. 

"I jumped into my buggy, hit the pony with a whip and made tracks through 
the greasewood. I knew my pony was a wonderfully-trained animal, so when I 
got a short distance from the car, I shouted ‘Whoa.*'. I knew the pony would 
stop. Then I jumped right straight over the horse's head - ten to fifteen 
feet ahead. I yelled to the street car driver, 'Let'er go'. He took the 
brakes off and I had to run as hard as I could to get into the car. 

"It was six miles from 24th Street to where the bank was, and we made it 
in eight minutes and a half. We couldn’t possibly have done that if the mules 
hadn't been on the back. The mules kept the car from jumping the track. 

"When I got down there somebody was helping my brother out of the bank. 

I took my brother over to the telegraph office and he sent a description of 
the robbers to Los Angeles. As you know, when a telegram goes through the 
different stations they all read it, and each station read that one of course. 
The station agent at Spadra got the message at almost noon, mind you, and 
about the same time he saw a couple of men who answered the description. 

"Not knowing whether or not they could read Morse Code, the Spadra agent 
waited until the two men bought a couple of tickets for Los Angeles. Then 
when they moved away, he telegraphed the sheriff at Los Angeles and told him 
the men were taking the next train to Los Angeles. 

"The police sent out men who met the train in Alhambra. The men answer¬ 
ing the description were hot the Ontario bank robbers, but were two badly 
wanted men from the state prisons in other states. 

"The men who robbed the Ontario bank escaped into the hills south of 
Ontario. Later, the body of a man was found there, shot in the back. He had 
been shot by the other robber who took the money. 

"The surviving robber went to Fullerton. He was living in a hotel there. 
A chambermaid was suspicious when she found shoe polish on a pillow. The 
robber had been trying to disguise his red hair. She reported this fact to 
the police. A second report was made to the police by a ticket agent for a 
steamship company in Los Angeles. The agent suspected a man trying to buy a 
ticket to South America. The robber was arrested. He was the one wanted 
for the Ontario hold-up". 
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LITTLE QUEEN OF A SMALL KINGDOM 


Sophia Scherbakova the Russian 
Mother who ruled by Love 

1898 

Once there was a little woman, no bigger than a minute. She was so tiny 
you might think a big puff of wind would blow her away. She was always sweet 
and kind. Everyone loved her. Her name was Sophia Scherbakova.* 

She lived with her husband and children in the town of Sumi, Russia, on 
the Scherbakoff family estate. As was the custom there, guests came to visit 
not for a few days or for a month, but for several years. So it happened that 
there were five or six long-time guests in the Scherbakoff home who became 
the tutors of the children. German and French, as well as Russian, were 
spoken in the home. 

One time some peasants came to Mr. Scherbakoff and said, "You are pre¬ 
paring your children to go to school in the city. Will you permit our child¬ 
ren to join your children"? 

The father said, "Yes". 

But the Russian government, with the Czar as its head, did not like for 
Mr. Scherbakoff to help the Russian peasants. So Mr. Scherbakoff decided 
that he wanted his family to grow up in a free country. That was why the 
Scherbakoff family came to America. 

First, the father and the three older children came to this country in 
1898. Then Sophia Scherbakova came with the four younger children. There 
were already Russians and Germans living in Alta Loma. It was natural that 
the family should buy land there. 

Then the father decided that he could do more for the world if he could 
publish a newspaper in Russian. He started a newspaper in San Francisco and 
another one in Los Angeles. 

His tiny wife was left in charge in Alta Loma. Sophia Scherbakova had 
never done housework in Russia. Yet here she adjusted to living in a pioneer 
way. There were no labor-saving devices. The little mother heated water 
over an open fire in the backyard to wash clothes. 

The boys grew up, and the two oldest ones brought their brides to live 
in the big old rock house, located at the base of the foothills. 

The little mother of them all glowed with pride over her expanded family. 
The young brides adored their mother-in-law, too. One bride had never lived • 
in the country. She had grown up in downtown Los Angeles where her father was 
manager of the Orpheum Theatre. 

Sophia Scherbakova learned English quickly. She was fond of playing 
cards, and she often joined English-speaking friends in games. 

* In Russian, a woman’s name has a different ending than a man's. 
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Sophia Scherbakova 


When the family sat down to eat, there were nine at the table. Likely 
as not, the main dish was borsch, a hearty soup topped with sour cream. At 
one end of the table was a huge pitcher of milk. At the other end stood a 
bottle of wine, for those old enough to be allowed to drink wine. 

Time went on, and the family holdings included vineyards, peach and 
apricot orchards, and orange and lemon groves. The boys had cleared the 
land. With mule teams, they had hauled off mammoth boulders. Some rocks 
were so big they had to be split with dynamite. Then,they had planted the 
land. They dug tunnels into the mountain to get water. 

In time, each young wife had a baby born while she was living in the 
big family home. However, eventually the little mother saw her flock begin 
to scatter. Several sons moved into homes in Upland. One son had a God- 
given voice. He sang like Chaliapin. Sophia Scherbakova was happy. She 
had been the one who had inspired the family through the years. 

You see, her husband had felt he was needed more in Russia. He had re¬ 
turned there. He was a great admirer of Kerensky, a Russian leader. The 
husband (and father) was never able to return to America. He died there, 
without ever seeing his family again. 

From this tiny little woman and her husband sprang a whole new clan - 
a clan of Russian-Amerieans. In fact the family members increased to such 
an extent that no home could take care of a family gathering of 52 people. 

So annual family barbecues were held. The barbecue was planned after the 
opening of the deer season, so young sportsmen in the family could shoot 
deer for the barbecue in the foothills that were part of the family holdings. 

Two grandsons of Sophia Scherbakova won appointments to West Point and 
Annapolis. Another grandson served in the Iwo Jima and Guadacanal campaigns 
in World War II. A fourth grandson is a pilot for American Airlines. 



Sophia Scherbakova 
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A CHURCH IN A TENT 

Harry Plum and Jennie Plum Bert 
and the Bonnet People 

1904 

Once there were some people in Upland who wanted a church so badly that 
they could not wait to build one. They just pitched a tent. Maybe they 
thought that if a tent would do for a circus, it would do even better for a 
church. That was in 1901. 

The people who started the tent church were named the Brethren in Christ, 
sometimes called the Bonnet people. The tent was on the southwest corner of 
Second Avenue and ”F" Street. Most of the families had come here from 
Kansas. By 1904, when the Wesley Plum family arrived from Kansas, they joined 
these Brethren families: C. C. Burkholder, Amos Burkholder, Abe Burkholder, 

J. B. Leaman, Jake Haldeman, Chris Winger and Thomas Franklin. 

In those days, you did not need to tell people that you belonged to the 
Brethren Church. People knew your church because of the clothes you wore. 

The women and older girls always wore bonnets. When they went outside the 
house, they wore black bonnets. Inside they wore white bonnets. Even if you 
had pretty curly hair, your bonnet hid it. The women's dresses were all made 
alike. They had long skirts, high necks, and long sleeves. For a time the 
women did not use buttons to fasten their dresses. They used hooks and eyes. 

Clothes of the men were also different. They never wore ties. Usually 
they parted their hair in the middle, and many of the older men wore beards. 

Most of the families came from Pennsylvania, Ohio or Kansas. Many were 
farmery builders, tradesmen, or merchants. Wesley Plum, father of Harry and 
Jennie, was foreman for part of the 400-acre Stewart Citrus Ranch. 

The first trickle of Brethren soon became a steady stream, as relatives 
and friends were attracted to Upland. The people were conscientious, and 
they helped Upland. 

After a few years, the tent was replaced by a church on the corner of 
"F" Street and Third Avenue. In 1920, the Brethren people started Beulah 
College in the church basement. By 1939, the school had grown to a four-year 
college and had moved to the old San Antonio Hospital Building on San Antonio 
and Arrow. Bishop C. C. Burkholder was the first president. In 1949, the 
name was changed to Upland College, and many teachers were trained there. 

But expenses increased faster than enrollment. In 1965, the college sadly 
closed its doors. 


Source: 


Interviews with Harry Plum and Jennie Plum Bert, July, 1967; 
Ontario Daily Report, April 29, 1957. 
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Story Twenty-one 


FROM ENGLISH MANSION TO GROVE TENT HOUSE 

Ethel Black preferred the Country Life 
1905 

Ethel Black (Mrs. James H. Black) grew up in a 20-room mansion in New¬ 
castle-on- Tyne , England. Shortly after she and her husband and two little 
sons, Douglas and Bob, came to Upland from Hollywood in 1905, they lived for 
years in two tent houses. 

The tent houses had wooden floors, but the "lean-to" kitchen had a dirt 
floor. This transplanted gentlewoman cooked on a wooden stove and carried 
water from a irrigation pipeline. In later years, she said she enjoyed living 
in the tent houses more than in any other place. "Jim" Black, her husband had 
also known gracious living. He grew up in Scotland. The two met and married 
after they arrived in Los Angeles in 1895. The tent houses were located on 
a 20-acre grove south of the Santa Fe tracks on Mountain Avenue. Tramps were 
always stopping to ask for a hand-out. "Jim" Black worked as Zanjero* for 
San Antonio Water Company. 

It was easy to get your groceries in those days. A grocery delivery boy 
would call at your home twice a week to get your order. Then he would return 
to deliver it. First, Tom Harris took her grocery order, Mrs. Black remembers. 
He always had time to sit down in the kitchen in an armchair and tell her all 
the news. But, when Tom Redmon replaced Tom Harris, he was all business. He 
just took the order and off he went. 

Getting milk was the worst thing. There was no delivery, and no milk 
was sold at the grocery store. You just had to find someone with a cow. 

Mrs. Black had to use canned milk most of the time. Sometimes a fish wagon 
would come by, but you had to cook the fish right away or it would spoil. 

There was no ice. 

Mrs. Black remembers the Bob Leahy’s who had come from well-to-do families 
in England and Ireland. Here, they had little money. They opened a dime 
store, but they knew so little about business that customers were permitted to 
set the price on their purchases. Later, Mrs. Leahy wrote for the Upland News. 
Mr. Leahy became a foreman for "Gus" Hanson. 

Mrs. Gus Hanson, who lived on Foothill Boulevard, used to come to call. 

She drove down in a one-lunged Reo. A neighbor, Mr. Tonneson, had a car that 
was so hard to start that you almost had to build a fire under it. 

Once, Mr. and Mrs. Black were invited to a party at the Baxter’s, on 
Euclid Avenue below 16th Street. They had a team and wagon, but no buggy, 
so they went to the party in a wagon. 

"Old Doc" Craig looked after the Blacks when they got sick. Mrs. Black 
remembers Doctor Craig as a brilliant man who went to New York to study every 
year or so. 


* ditchrider 
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Mrs. Black taught her son, Douglas, to read before he started school. 

The school Douglas attended was on 8th Street. Later it was moved, and 
eventually it became part of Vina Danks Junior High School. 

Once there was a patriotic parade and Mr. Black offered his two gray 
percheron horses to pull a school float. The children decorated the float 
with white and lavendar crepe paper chrysanthemums. The children cut out 
the flower petals and fastened each flower to a wire stem with half a stick 
of chewed chewing gum. The children really enjoyed that project. 

The Black family always traveled to Los Angeles, in the early days, on 
the Sant Fe. Consequently, a favorite game of young Douglas was to play trait} 
in which he called out in a loud voice all the station stops between Upland 
and Los Angeles. They were Claremont, Lordsburg, Glendora, Azusa, Duarte, 
Monrovia, Lamanda Park, Pasadena, South Pasadena, and Highland Park. 

One of young Douglas'favorite pastimes was flying kites which the Japa¬ 
nese men living in a nearby camp made for him. The camp was located on the 
south side of the Santa Fe tracks and on the west side of Mountain Avenue. 

He used to watch the men washing rice which they had received packed in small 
bamboo barrels. The rice was sent to them and came from Japan. 

It was not only the Japanese that he watched. Chinamen were also fun. 
They lived in a camp on the east side of Upland. Wien Douglas went to town, 
he often saw the Chinese walking along single file, about 15 feet apart 
carrying on long and loud conversations in Chinese. 

When Douglas reached high school, he would often ride the Euclid Avenue 
street car to Chaffey. A special red car, or Pacific Electric car, brought 
students from as far east as Rialto to attend Chaffey. 

By 1920, there were big red cars that spread out in a network all over 
Southern California. Express trains, costing as much as $100,000, made fast 
time. You could buy commuter ticket books. 

As the years progressed, "Old Doc" Craig was joined in his practice by 
three sons and a daughter. Dr. Mary Craig McClellan, the daughter, was 
living next door to the Blacks. "Dr. Mary", as she was affectionately called, 
liked Yorkshire pudding, so Mrs. Black invited her and her son, "Teedy", to 
dinner one night. Before the meal was finished, Dr. Mary received a call to 
go to the home of a Mexican woman where a baby was about to arrive. Some doc¬ 
tors shied away from such calls, but Dr. Mary (Mrs. Black recalls) never re¬ 
fused. 

The Mexican mother had over-exerted herself getting ready to go to the 
beach, so the baby was coming too soon. 

Dr. Mary invited Mrs. Black to go with her on this call. They arrived 
at the home, and Dr. Mary got out of the car and went inside. A few minutes 
later, she returned to the car and said, "Ethel, you will have to come in the 
house to help me". 
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After the baby came, Dr. Mary took it, wrapped it in a blanket, and put 
it in Mrs. Black's arms. She continued looking after the mother, but every 
few minutes she would step over and breathe into the baby's mouth. Finally, 
Dr. Mary told Mrs. Black to bring the baby. They would have to take it to 
the hospital. On the way, Dr. Mary would ask, "Is the baby breathing?". 

They reached the hospital, but the baby was dead. 

In 1919, the Boulton family came to Upland. Esther Boulton attended 
Chaffey High School. There she met Douglas Black. Eight years later they 
were married. 

Now, in 1967, Esther Boulton Black is writing this book, and Douglas 
Black is doing the photography. 


Source: Reminiscences of Ethel Black, the quiet, gentle little woman who 
was the mother-in-law of the writer. Her presence in our home 
provided us with 25 treasured years. 



James Black Family, 1905. 
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rSHOE-SHINE BOY MAKES HIS MAftK IN LIFE 

Alois Podrasnik, born in Czechoslovakia 
1905 

Alois Podrasnik was the name of a young boy living with his parents in 
Czechoslovakia. His father wanted him to learn to speak English, so he sent 
his son to America to live with friends in Chicago. The boy’s brother, two 
years older, was already there. 

After Alois had been here several years, his father sent money for the 
two boys to return for a visit. Alois did not want to go. He gave his 
share of the money to his brother. 

This made the boys’ father angry. He disinherited Alois. From then on 
Alois (then 14 years old) was on his own. He did all kinds of work, just to 
earn enough to feed himself. Once he shined shoes in a barber shop. 

When the Civil War started, Alois enlisted. Later he returned to Chica¬ 
go. Years passed and he became a successful business man. He was joint 
owner of the biggest paint and wall paper store in Chicago. 

This is where Upland comes into the story. 

In the winter of 1905-06, Mr. and Mrs. Podrasnik and their little daughter 
were visiting in Los Angeles. In a L< s Angeles paper, Mr. Podrasnik read an 
ad in which he recognized the name of an old friend. As a result, the Podras- 
niks came to Upland. They went to see the advertised property up on San 
Antonio Heights. They admired the beautiful view. The old friend insisted 
on driving them back to the station to get the street car down the avenue, 
but they missed the car by five minutes. Their friend invited the Podrasniks 
to stay overnight. The next morning they took a walk down Mountain Avenue. 

They saw a sign offering ten acres for sale. So entranced was Mr. Podrasnik 
with the view that it took him only five minutes to say that he would buy 
the land. 

Buying the land may have saved their lives. Mr. Podrasnik had made 
reservations in San Francisco for April 18. But there was a delay in getting 
the legal papers for the land purchase, so the Podrasniks postponed their 
trip. If they had been in San Francisco on April 18, they might have lost 
their lives in the terrible earthquake and fire there. 

When the Podrasniks came to Upland, Mr. Podrasnik thought he had retired. 
But he soon ’’stuck his nose into everything”. He helped start a new packing 
house, the Upland Heights Orange Association. He was a leader in the Sons 
of Union Veterans for many years. In fact, they named the post for him. 


Source: Interview with Marie Podrasnik Wass, 1967; 

Ontario Daily Report, Tenth Anniversary Edition, 1920. 
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Story Twenty-Three 


A FLOOD THAT TORE OUT BRIDGES 
The Disaster helped in the Starting of Upland 
1906 (Incorporation Date) 

Do you know how a city is "born"? In a country like the United States, 
a new city is not made by an order of a president or governor. A new city 
is made by people voting. 

This is the story about how Upland became a city. It happened in 1906. 
In May, 1956, there was a celebration in Upland - a 50th anniversary birth¬ 
day party. 

First, in starting a city, a committee is usually formed. In Upland, 
a committee of three men was chosen to start a petition (a paper that people 
sign) asking for "incorporation”. One of the men was T. Kirk Vernon who 
lived at West 16th Street. He had come to Upland in 1888. 

Ralph Swing, a lawyer in San Bernardino, had been asked to write the 
petition. The petition was then taken around to the voters in Upland to sign 
The next St^p was to take the petition to the San Bernardino County Board of 
Suporvisors. 

In 1906, the people in Upland were very anxious to have a new city. At 
that time Ontario came up to "A" street on the east side of Euclid Avenue. On 
the west side of Euclid, Ontario went all the way up to Arrow Highway, and 
as far west as Bensou Avenue. 

Because of these boundaries, the Upland Santa Fe station and the Upland 
Post Office, for a time, were in Ontario. People did not like to have their 
post office and depot in another town. 

When Mr. Vernon told Mr. Swing that he had the names of almost everyone 
on the petition, Mr. Swing said, 

"Why don’t you come to San Bernardino on Sunday night, the day before 
the County Board of Supervisors meeting on Monday at 11 a. m.? Then you will 
not need to worry about getting to the meeting on time. Come and stay over¬ 
night at my house". 

Mr. Vernon did just that. He spent Sunday night, February 18, 1906, at 
Mr. Swing’s home. That night it rained torrents. There was snow in the moun 
tains. It melted and made floods in the valley. All the railroad bridges 
and highway bridges were completely destroyed by the water. 

Two other Upland men, on the committee, Charles Ruedy and A. P. Harwood, 
were also supposed to go to the supervisors meeting. But they could not get 
there. 

A group of Ontario men had planned to attend the meeting. They were 
against Upland being started.* They wanted Ontario to go all the way to the 
mountains. They wanted just one city instead of two. However, the floods 
prevented the Ontario men from reaching San Bernardino. Mr. Vernon was the 
only one from either Ontario or Upland to be at the meeting. 
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At the meeting, no one objected to the petition. All members of the 
board voted in favor of the petition. 

When things dried out, and communication was restored, the Ontario men 
were surprised to learn that the meeting had been held. They had thought the 
flood would prevent the meeting. 

The Ontario people were mad. They told the Board of Supervisors how mad 
they were and another hearing was set for March. 

There was a great deal of trouble over how much land the new city of 
Upland should cover. Finally, the boundaries, or outside lines, for the city 
were settled and in May an election was held. The vote was 182 for incorpora¬ 
tion and 19 against. 

Mr. Ruedy was chosen the first mayor, and Jedd Sawyer became Marshall. 

Mr. Sawyer, who had only one arm, was later named Chief of Police for Upland. 

He held that position for many years. 

There was something very unusual about the first boundaries of Upland. 

In 1901, Ontario increased its size and took in a small "hunk” of what was 
really Upland. This "hunk" was on the west side of Euclid Avenue and went 
as far north as Arrow Highway and as far west as Benson Avenue. 

The people in Upland did not want Ontario to "gobble up" any more land, 
so the new city included a small strip of land just north of the Santa Fe, 
going from Benson Avenue to the Los Angeles County line. This little strip 
of land has always been called "the shoe-string”. 

It was not until 1931, that the people on the west side of Euclid, between 
the Santa Fe and Arrow Highway, voted themselves out of Ontario and into 
Upland. 

In 1935, there was another election and the people south of the Santa 
Fe tracks, on both sides of Euclid, as far south as the San Bernardino Free¬ 
way (the Freeway was not built then, however) voted themselves out of Ontario 
and into Upland. There have been other changes in Upland's boundaries since 
then. 


Source: Ontario Daily Report , April 29, 1920; City Clerks in Upland 

and in Ontario. 

* Perhaps one reason Ontario wanted to treat Upland like its child was that 
before 1902, Upland was called North Ontario. Upland got its name in an 
unusual way. C. D. Adams thought up the name of Upland for a packing house 
he was starting. Because the land was high he made up the name of Upland. 
The packing house was the Upland Citrus Association. 
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Story Twenty-Four 


HE KEPT A COW 

Merton E. Hill, Famous Educator, 
provides Milk for his growing Family 

1906 

The Upland Grammar School was built in 1908. That year, Merton E. Hill 
was graduated from Pomona College. So he became first principal of the Upland 
School. He was already married and a father. He had worked his way through 
college, doing janitor work. He rode a bicycle back and forth to Claremont. 

Merton "E" had been graduated from Santa Ana High School. After two 
years at Los Angeles Normal School (later UCLA) he was principal at a school 
in Compton, and later was principal in Garden Grove. He enrolled in Pomona 
College in 1906, and came to live in Upland the same year. 

He lived in Upland on the southeast corner of 11th Street and 3rd Avenue. 
And he kept a cow. He staked it on West Street, a short distance north. 
Abraham Lincoln had also kept a cow when he was a lawyer in Springfield, 
Illinois, and also milked it morning and night) 

In 1911, the Chaffey Union High School District was organized, and who 
do you suppose they chose as principal? Merton E. Hill. During the years 
that followed, Chaffey grew in fame and size, and Mr. Hill’s family also 
grew. In fact, the Hills had seven children. 

Mr. Hill did not let his children get away with nonsense. He was a 
strict father. Sunday comics were not permitted in the house on Sunday. But. 
early Monday morning the Hill children would appear at a neighbor’s house to 
get the comics. It was all rigit to read the comics on Monday) 

Once the Hills were all seated around the big family table, ready to 
enjoy a fish dinner. A hungry little Hill stood up and reached over, 
announcing, ”I'11 take that piece”. The too-eager little Hill was abruptly 
pushed back into his seat by his father and told to wait until he was served. 

Another time, a neighbor glanced out of her window. Bouncing along the 
middle of the street was the littlest Hill, wearing only a diaper. The neigh¬ 
bor rescued the child and returned her to her busy mother, who remarked, 

"Well, I knew one was missing, but I had not had time to find out which one' 

One summer day, a friend stopped by the Hill home. Mrs. Hill and all 
the children were at the beach. But Mr. Hill was there, busily canning 
fruit. 

Under Mr. Hill’s direction, Chaffey High School offered many courses not; 
found in other schools. For instance, students could enroll for private 
piano lessons. 

Mr. Hill had to move pretty fast to get everything done, so the students 
nicknamed him "Scoot". Although he was strict, students knew they could 
count on his sense of humor. Mr. Hill’s hearty laugh might have been his 
trade-mark. 
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During most of the time he was at Chaffey, Mr. Hill kept going to school. 
He commuted hack and forth to the University of California at Berkeley. He 
would go up on the train Friday night and be back at Chaffey Monday morning. 

He finally got his Ph. D. degree, the highest degree than anyone can get. 

In 1933, he left Chaffey to go to the University of California to be Director 
of Admissions. In that job, he had to decide who would get into the univer¬ 
sity. Then he went to Beverly Hills to advise them on their schools. 

Finally, he went to Laguna Beach to retire. 

When Dr. Hill was graduated from Pomona College in 1908, they did not 
have a chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, which is an honor society for the people who 
get the very best grades. In 1914, Pomona College was given a chapter. The 
college went back and picked out 40 of their best scholars in years past. 

Dr. Hill was one of the 40. 

"Dr. Hill has a memory like an encyclopedia", a former student once 
said. "After a lapse of 20 or 25 years, he would meet a former student on 
a street corner and question him about families, dates, and occupation". 


Source: Writer's own recollection; Interviews with Hazel Cassel and 

Harold Cook; 1967, Daily Report, Tenth Anniversary Edition, 1920. 



Merton E. Hill. 
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Story Twenty-Five 


A KISS ON THE HAND 

Emilio Valadez kept alive an Old Mexican Custom 

1907 

It is an old Mexican custom to show great respect for your father or 
mother. One way you show respect is to kiss the hand of your parent when 
you greet him. 

Emilio Valadez, who came to Upland in 1907 from San Miguel El Alto, 
Jalisco, Mexico, always received a kiss on the hand when a son or daughter 
greeted him. Joe (Pepe) Valadez, son of Emilio Valadez, even continued this 
custom after he became a man. 

It is also a custom for a son or daughter, living at home, to turn over 
his entire pay check to a parent. Then the parent returns the proper amount 
of spending money to the wage-earner. Also, Joe Valadez never smoked in 
front of his father until he (Joe) was 43 years old. 

Of course, Emilio was not the first Mexican to live here. Another story 
in this collection tells of Don Tapia and the Cucamonga Rancho. Emilio and 
others were different. They did not come to be great landlords. They came 
to be workers in the new orange and lemon groves. Another early settler was 
Alfonzo Duran. 

Emilio was a Chief of Police in Mexico. He left his job there to come 
to this country to work on the railroad. * At that time he was a widower. 

He left two children - Joe (Jose) and Juanita - behind in Mexico. 

Emilio came to Upland to help build the Pacific Electric railroad. He 
was boss of Mexican laborers. They had a tent camp at San Antonio Avenue in 
Upland. 

One day a man named Charlie Ford who had worked in mines in Mexico came 
up to Emilio at this camp. He asked in Spanish, "Do you know how to handle 
mules"? 

"Yes", Emilio answered. "That was what I did when I was growing up in 
Mexico". 

"Well, why not come to work for me on my grove? I have a house for you", 
Mi'. Ford said. 

So Emilio took the job. In 1916, after things had settled down after 
the Mexican revolution, Emilio sent for his children. Joe was then eleven 
years old. 

Later, Emilio worked for Royal Miller on his grove at 11th Street and 
Mountain Avenue. A house was furnished, and he kept a cow. Emilio worked 
hard and saved money, and was able to buy land on the south of Foothill 
Boulevard and on the west side of Campus Avenue. Then he built homes for 
the many Mexican families who continued to come here. He also bought an old 
Japanese church and moved it to the site to be used for a Catholic church. 

He donated the land for the church (later torn down). 

* Many workers were also brought here from other countries, to build the 
railroads. 
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When Joe grew up, he worked at Garrett Winery. He also did court trans¬ 
lating. During this time, most Mexican-Americans worked as citrus pickers 
during the season. When other crops ripened in the San Joaquin Valley, 
entire families went north. They returned in time for the grape harvest. 

The old Valadez Camp was bought by the Housing Authority of the City of 
Upland in 1941, and the old houses were torn down. Then the Catholic Church 
bought the land and built a new church and school. Joe Valadez said, "I wish 
my father could have lived to see the new church and school". 

The great wave of Mexican immigrants started in 1910. They came because 
they received poor pay in Mexico. Sometimes a man would get only 25<t for a 
day's work there. 

Another family came to Upland from Durango, Mexico. The father in this 
fomily had been left an orphan in Mexico. He went to live with relatives 
there. There were so many children in the family that the little seven-year 
old orphan boy had only one tortilla and "whey" (liquid left after cheese is 
made) for each meal. Sometimes he was so starved that he would hide a tor¬ 
tilla under his shirt before he went off in the morning to herd goats in t e 
mountains. When the orphan grew up and had a family, he came to this country 
to work on the railroad. After they moved to Upland, the entire family would 
work together picking fruit. The father once told his children, We live 
like kings here”. The descendants of this orphan boy live in Upland. They 
are well-educated and respected. 

Source: Interview with Joe Valadez, July, 1967, a few days before he died, 

Interview with Alexandra Me rales. 



Emilio Valadez and Wife, taken in Mexico 
























































Naws Photo 


Harold Cook (on right), President of Library Board, and 
Eugene Nisbet, Both Members of Joint Powers Authority, 
with Mrs. Louise Franke, Librarian 


Boulton Home was at 
Euclid Avenue and 
D Street 


Drusa and Emmet Boulton 
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THE LIBRARY STORY 


What happened between April 24, 1900 
and February 15, 1969 

Upland was only a village in 1900. In fact, it was not even Upland; 
it was North Ontario. Its few stores clustered around the dusty inter¬ 
section at 2nd Avenue and 9th Street and met the basic needs of about 1,000 
people, their chickens, their cows and their horses. You could rent a 
horse and buggy from the livery stable. A meat wagon, a fish wagon, and a 
Chinese vegetable wagon called at your home. Groceries were delivered. 

Magnolia Villa, the luxury hotel, the Santa Fe Depot, and a small pub¬ 
lic school on 9th and Euclid were landmarks. The citrus industry was ex¬ 
panding, and there were several packing houses. Four churches had been 
organized. 

What kind of people were living here? Were they adventurers, whose 
only aim was to get rich quick? No, they were thoughtful citizens eager to 
build a good future for themselves and their children, attracted by a colony 
whose founders had endowed a college as part of a real estate subdivision. 

Thus, it is not surprising that, on April 24, 1900, a small group of 
citizens met in the home of Mrs. A. W. Hart to discuss a library. There is 
no record of their conversation, but their talk probably included comments 
like this: "We cannot let our children grow up without books." 

Several more meetings followed, and by May 1900 the sum of $112 had 
been collected from 24 subscribers who agreed to pay a membership fee of 
50 cents. Books and periodicals were donated. A room was rented above the 
Jackson Grocery on the west side of 2nd Avenue for $5 a month. With 
Mrs. Williams as librarian, the room was kept open two or three days a week. 
The name was North Ontario Public Library and Reading Room. 

In 1903 the library was moved to the east side of 2nd Avenue. Later 
it found space in a private home. Librarians who followed Mrs. Williams 
were Miss Holyland and Mrs. Francis McCormick. In 1904 the library had 
450 books. 

For thirteen years this private, volunteer library functioned. By 
this time, Upland was no longer a stepchild of Ontario. In 1902 the name 
had been changed to Upland, and in 1906 the city had been incorporated. 

This was the era when Andrew Carnegie, who had made millions in steel, 
was spreading his money around for libraries. Upland was not asleep. It 
asked for and got $10,000 to build a library, and the city contribution was 
$4,000. Officially, the library became a public body when the city council 
passed an ordinance on May 31, 1913. The first library board included 
E. C. Harwood (son of the well-known C. E. Harwood); Mrs. Westland, wife of 
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the publisher of the Upland News ; Mrs. L. D. Temple* and Charles Ruedy, the 
first mayor of Upland. 

The yellow brick building was erected on 1st Avenue and D Street by 
John Gerry. It contained 4,140 square feet of floor space and provided room 
for 10,000 books. Of course, most of the shelves were empty because the 
library owned only 1,025 books. However, the board had been given $100 to 
go to Los Angeles to buy books. They were also instructed to hire a janitor 
for $10 a month, which they did. Miss Anne Warren was chosen librarian. 

In 1914 Mrs. F. H. Manker (Adda Bradford Manker) became librarian for 
$50 a month. Her story appears elsewhere in this book. She chose library 
books wisely, and some of them are priceless now. She retired in 1946. 

Mrs. Manker organized the San Antonio Library Association in 1918. Upland 
belonged to the county library from 1914 until 1926. 

Librarians who followed were Mrs. Ruth West (1946), Miss Lucille 
MacDonald who is now Mrs. Robert Sappenfield (1950), Dr. Hazel Pulling 
(1957), and Mrs. Louise Franke** (i960). 

One day in 1931, Mrs. Temple went to call on Harold Cook at the Upland 
Junior High School, where he was principal. He also held the newly created 
position of Superintendent of Schools of Upland. Mrs. Temple asked Mr. Cook 
if he would serve on the library board to replace Charles Ruedy, who had served 
since 1913. He agreed, has been a member of the board continuously since that 
time and is currently the president. He retired as superintendent July 1, 

1966, after serving 35 years. He is also on the Joint-Powers Authority Board. 

By 1930 the library shelves, which were built for 10,000 books, had 
become crowded with 11,239 books. The Upland population in 1930 was 4,734 
persons. More and more children were using the library. So in 1934 the 
basement was converted into the children's library and named for Sarah Temple. 

By 1950 the population count was 9,203 persons, almost double that of 
1930. Library books were also multiplying, with 32,000 on the shelves. Of 
this number, 7,000 were in the children's library. Shelves were groaning; 
reading tables gave way to stacks; aisles were narrowed; books and periodi¬ 
cals were stacked so high that eight-foot ladders had to replace the five- 
foot ones. After 1950 the population skyrocketed. In 1967, the estimate 
was 30,000 persons, three times that of 17 years before. 


* Mrs. Temple, who built the beautiful stone house on the northwest corner 
of Euclid and 17th Street, did not waste time on "society." She raised 
money for worthwhile projects by inviting the town to silver teas at her 
home, where she had a marvelous collection of antiques. She served on 
the library board from 1913 to 1937. 

** Mrs. Franke is a third-generation daughter of Upland. Her grandmother, 
Willella Craig, was a victim of asthma. One day Mrs. Craig and her 
daughter (mother of Mrs. Franke) came to visit Upland from Pasadena and 
rode up the Avenue. Miraculously, Mrs. Craig's asthma improved and when 
they reached the Heights it disappeared. Mother and daughter went home, 
packed up, and moved to the Heights. The mother of Mrs. Franke trained 
as a nurse at the first San Antonio Hospital. Mrs. Franke's father was 
Everett Henry. 
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For years children have swarmed into the library. Like the water in 
the "Sorcerer's Apprentice," they continue to come. Every fifth and sixth 
grader makes regular visits. Intensive use by students of all ages is 
growing. 

* 

There are nine full-time employees as well as part-time workers. 
Assisting Mrs. Franke are Mrs. Myrtle Owen, Reference Librarian; Mrs. Phyllis 
Frost, Children's Librarian; Mrs. Kathleen Bernath, Technical Services Libra¬ 
rian; and Mrs. Corynne Hanzlik, Circulation. 

The first phase of the new library contains 23,000 square feet of floor 
space—about six times that of the old library. There were nearly 60,000 
books that had to be moved. However, Upland now has access to three-quarters 
of a million books and belongs to the Inland Library System, a combination 
of six major libraries in San Bernardino and Riverside Counties that was 
formed for mutual exchange and operation. 

After defeat of the $2,700,000 bond issue in January 1966, the Joint- 
Powers Authority Board proved a feasible alternate. The civic center plan 
was revised and it was decided to go ahead and build the library and the 
fire headquarters building at a total cost of $1,080,000. Edward Durrell 
Stone, internationally famous, is the architect. Upland received $261,118 
in federal aid for the library. 

The new library provides adequate space for books, periodicals, records, 
files, art, and historical documents and also space for processing books. 

It also includes a multi-purpose room for meetings. 

When you look at the gold-carpeted library, with its core or "well” 
area enclosed by handsome, two-story glass panes placed in arches, its beauty 
speaks to you. How simply the design conveys order. Here is something we 
can hand down with pride to future generations. 

The librarians must now feel like Cinderellas at the ball. They can 
look back on those cramped years at the old library and sympathize with the 
Cinderella who scrubbed floors and emptied ashes. Fortunately, the simi¬ 
larity to the folk tale ends here. There will be no clock to strike the 
midnight hour! 

On the Upland Library Board are Harold Cook, president; Mrs. Edward W. 
Novell, Ronald Rossiter, Rev. Kenneth Rusdahl, and Ray Simpson. 

Friends of the Library , organized two years ago, give valuable citizen 
backing. The officers and directors are: President, Judge Henry M. Busch; 
first vice-president, Harold Barbour; second vice-president, Mrs. Glenn Deal; 
secretary, Mrs. Althea N. Correll; treasurer, Robert Thrall; directors, 

Dr. Lyal Assay, Jack Blair, Mrs. John Skewis, Clinton V. Thompson, 

Mrs. Phillip White, Mrs. George Whitney, and Dr. Harry D. Wiser. 
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Story Twenty-Seven 


THE BOULTONS AND WHAT THEY KEPT GOING 

Northeast corner of Euclid Avenue and D Street 
is home for ’’the nicest household 1 ’ of teachers 

One cold winter evening, the three Boulton girls were washing dishes 
in the lean-to kitchen of the farmhouse in Caldwell, Idaho. Water was 
heating on a coal range, and light came from a kerosene lamp. On a bench 
sat a white enameled wash basin with a cotton roller towel hanging above 
it; the towel was recently used when Mr. Boulton had come in from milking 
20 cows. 

’’Just think how wonderful it will be when we move to California,” 
said Ellen, the 16-year-old. As she held a sudsy plate above the gray dish 
pan, she was seeing palm-lined avenues and golden sunshine. 

Esther, a practical ten—year-old, replied, as she wiped a glass with a 
soggy towel, ’’What I will like best is that I won’t have to deliver butter 
all over town. And Papa won’t have to get up at 5 o’clock every morning.” 
Elizabeth, seven, who was putting away silverware, said nothing. 

Five years later, in 1919, this dream came true. The Boulton family 
were proud owners of the old Bowen house on the northeast corner of D Street 
and Euclid Avenue in Upland. They had paid $5,000 for the property. 

The homely two-story house had six bedrooms, a sleeping porch and a 
bathroom upstairs. That bathroom was wonderful to the farm family. The 
bathtub sat up on claw feet, and the toilet, with a water box high on the 
wall, flushed with a.chain. 

Gas heaters in each room, most of them unvented, provided instant heat. 
”How wonderful,” Esther thought as she crouched down in front of a heater 
for quick hair-drying. 

Emmet Boulton was employed as bookkeeper at the G. A. Hanson Fruit 
Company. Fifty-five years old, he had never earned a penny as bookkeeper 
before, but he knew there was something good in every job. It made him feel 
important to take a bill-of-lading for a whole freight car of citrus fruit 
across the tracks to give it to Tom Nichols in the Santa Fe office, sending 
the cargo clear across the continent. 

His education had prepared him for a higher vocation. He had earned 
a B.S. degree, then a law degree from the University of Missouri, and later 
he had trained for the ministry in Kentucky. He knew Greek, Hebrew, the 
classics, and higher math. He loved to recite Shakespeare. 

Drusa, his pretty wife with the soft brown eyes, was 12 years younger. 
Always equal to an emergency, she had learned to live like a pioneer woman 
in Idaho. While Emmet grubbed sagebrush (he had forsaken the ministry because 
of ill health), Drusa gave art lessons in the little town of Caldwell. She 
had attended Chicago Art Institute. Now, in the promised land of Upland, 
she knew that those six bedrooms had potential cash value. So she rented 
rooms and served meals to teachers. It was not only her butterscotch pie, 
hot biscuits, fried chicken and rabbit (which were raised in pens in the 







back yard) that attracted teachers. There were all kinds of fringe bene¬ 
fits. When it was raining, Mr. Boulton would back the old Saxon Six (which 
had brought them from Idaho) out of the garage and chauffeur the teachers to 
school. In those days, a teacher's salary of $90 or $100 a month did not 
permit her to own a car. The Pacific Electric, a few steps away, provided 
excellent out-of-town transportation. 

To increase income, Drusa Boulton had several other "paying guests" 
(never boarders). Miss Fannie D. Noe, her niece Rachel, Miss Julia Rugg 
and her mother came for dinner. 

A white linen cloth covered the table, and everyone had white linen 
napkins. Mr. Boulton sat at one end from which he said the blessing and 
then served the plates. Mrs. Boulton sat at the other end. 

The "guests" paid 50 cents for dinner and 25 cents for breakfast. 
Teachers paid varying rents. The best room brought $15 a month; smaller 
ones cost $10. Rent included cleaning of rooms once a week and clean 
sheets on the beds. 

Each teacher was different, and the Boultons loved them all. They 
admired shy little Mamie who gave her whole life to her first-grade child¬ 
ren. This quiet girl had such great willpower that she gave up teaching 
only a few weeks before she died of cancer. 

Then there was lone, the glamorous Mills College graduate who brought 
the joy of music to elementary country school children in the Chaffey 
District. 

Betty brilliant teacher of French, had lost her mother when she 
was young, but she found another mother in Mrs. Boulton. Bonnie Mae also 
found acceptance with the family. 

Estelle, a dedicated teacher of Spanish who was putting her husband 
through medical school at Berkeley, discovered life was not so lonely in 
the friendly atmosphere. 

Aileen, a conscientious junior high teacher, was eased over the bumps 
of the beginning teacher and went on to become a highly-rated instructor 
in Los Angeles for many years. 

Betty S., who hated teaching, resigned in desperation one Friday in 
March and later achieved fabulous success in the fashion world. Mrs. Boulton 
did not condemn her but said, "Some people are not made to teach." 

Betty M,, the rosy-cheeked gym teacher, smiled her way into the hearts 
of everyone. 

"I have the nicest household," Drusa Boulton was always saying. The 
Boultons supplied more than meals. If a teacher ran into a jam, the Boultons 
backed her up. Once they saved a gifted teacher from dismissal at a time 
when many teachers were fired rather than given tenure. 

Mrs. Boulton ran this house with only the after-school help of a 
"Bonnet" girl. Of course she knew fatigue, but she soon revived under the 
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stimulus of her wonderful "household." The secret of her endurance was that 
she loved people. She radiated friendship, and people responded to her. 

She even found time for some social life and prized her membership in 
the Friday Afternoon Club, P.E.O. and the Neighborhood Club. 

Drusa held a firm belief that every female should find an eligible man. 

"I want you to meet some nice man," she would tell each girl, and she happily 
invited them to use the living rooms for parties, in order to promote 
romances. 

Of course, marrying off teachers meant a changing household. At 
Christmas time the Boultons were deluged with messages from former "guests" 

—all because Drusa said she "had to keep things going" (financially, she 
meant). 

The Boultons were eager to help their three girls. The year Esther was 
a senior at Chaffey High School, the Camera Club of the school had a picnic 
in Eve f s Canyon. Her mother suggested to Esther, "Be nice to that Black boy 
when you see him at the picnic." Esther followed her advice, and eight 
years later she became Mrs. Douglas Black. The wedding took place in the 
Boulton home, with the bride’s father as minister and the groom’s father 
singing. 

In 1926, Mr. Boulton had quit his work as bookkeeper and bought a wal¬ 
nut and apricot grove in Ontario. At a Sunday School picnic of the Ontario 
Christian Church (which the Boultons attended), Mrs. Boulton heard a woman 
tell how to make candied fruit. Why not candy the apricots from the grove 
and figs from the big tree in the back yard, combine them with walnuts and 
sell them, Mrs. Boulton thought. She wanted to earn money to go to New York 
to visit Esther, attending Columbia University School of Journalism. 

Thus started a Christmas business that grew by leaps and bounds. Some 
individual mail orders totaled $100. Mr. Boulton excavated under the house 
for a basement factory. Esther (now Mrs. Black) handled sales and adver¬ 
tising. Mr. Boulton, shipping "superintendent," proudly delivered a car¬ 
load of professionally packaged orders every day to Harry Wright at the 
American Express in the Pacific Electric on 2nd Avenue. Drusa Boulton used 
her name for the business. She had a real flare for making gift containers, 
as her decorated gourds showed. 

The only reason she decided to give up the business in 1942 was that 
she was too successful. The business was too big. 

Drusa and Emmet celebrated their 60th wedding anniversary with an open 
house at their home. Callers streamed in all afternoon and evening, and 
the couple was showered with flowers and good wishes. 

Mr. Boulton retained his erect carriage to the last. Just two weeks 
before his death at age 94, he boarded the bus and went to Claremont to 
attend his beloved University Club. Drusa died five years later, in I960. 

In their later years, the Boultons expressed the wish that their corner 
might become the site of the civic center. How happy they would be could 
they now see the beautiful library. Likewise, how happy are those who survive 
the Boultons to know that on this site will be perpetuated the love for people 
which Drusa and Emmet dispensed so generously for over 40 years. 








Story Twenty-Eight 


FIRE-FIGHTING—ONCE AN AVOCATION AND A SOCIAL ACTIVITY 


Upland’s Volunteer Fire Department functions 
for many efficient years 

It was a bitter, freezing cold night in 1913. A terrific wind was 
blowing; trees crashed; shutters banged. Maude and Eva Gerry were at the 
family home on C Street and Euclid Avenue. Maude suddenly looked out the 
window and saw angry red flames leaping in the air over the tops of the 
houses to the east. The two girls quickly bundled themselves up and ran to 
2nd Avenue. The east side, below 9th Street, was an inferno. Firefighters 
were screaming to spectators to get out of the way. 

The Upland Fire Department had been organized two years before, with 
F. H. Manker as Chief, but there was no fire engine. The fire hose, rolled 
on a two-wheeled cart, was already there and water was shooting on the 
flames. Roy Creighton’s garage, with cars and a truck inside, was on fire. 
Exploding gasoline created greater terror. 

Maude and Eva knew they could not fight the fire. But maybe they 
could help some other way. They rushed up the steps of the Algonquin Hotel 
(now the Upland Inn), where other women were huddled. Then someone sug¬ 
gested, ’’Let’s make coffee and sandwiches for the men.” This they did, and 
they worked for hours it seemed. 

Frantic efforts were being made by nearby property owners to save their 
buildings. Wet blankets were spread on roofs. When the fire was finally 
conquered it seemed as though half the town was black and in ashes. However, 
the valiant efforts of the firefighters had prevented the fire from crossing 
the street. Invaluable help had also arrived by rail over the Santa Fe, for 
the company wanted to save the depot and sent fire-fighting equipment from 
San Bernardino. 

In the very early days, a fire was announced when someone ran into the 
street on 2nd Avenue and called, ’’Fire! Fire!” Then the merchants would 
rush out of their stores, open up a box outside Lee’s Furniture Store (2nd 
Avenue, south of 9th Street), take the fire hose out and attach it to a 
hydrant. If the hose were not long enough, they would lengthen it with a 
garden hose. 

Eventually, enough money was collected through subscription to buy a 
two—wheel cart to transport the hose. ’’Bill” Cline’s one—lunged Reo car 
often pulled the cart to its destination. A clanging bell sounded the alarm. 
It was not until 1915 that the new fire hall was built and a fire truck 
installed. A siren at the fire hall replaced the bell. 

It was truly a volunteer fire program. For many years, the chief 
received the magnificent sum of $10 a month. However, there was a full¬ 
time, paid driver. 

Howard Hobaugh was the truck driver for many years. He lived within 
a stone’s throw of the fire station. Sleeping at the fire station was 























Milton Huxtable. His family had moved to Strathmore when he was in his 
teens, so Milton lived in the fire hall and continued his job at Mac’s 
Pharmacy, When an alarm would be received at night, Milton would have to 

race to the Hobaugh home to summon him. A long-time member of the volun¬ 

teer fire department, Mr. Huxtable later became a friendly rival of ’’Mac’s." 

To belong to the Volunteers involved, and still involves, more than sub¬ 
duing flames. It is a social club. A billiard table upstairs in the old 
fire hall was almost constantly in use. A 1935 news item indicates the com¬ 
radeship of the men: "Bill Cline had a birthday yesterday and the fire boys 
gave him a leather rocking chair at a smoker." 

Aaron Brest, who came to Upland in 1899 and is now a cheerful 89 years 
old, served on the volunteer crew from 1915 until 1940 as an active member. 

It was only in 1967 that he asked that his name be withdrawn. He worked for 

W. C. Cline for 55 years as a stone mason. 

Mr. Brest lived many years on 1st Avenue, only a short distance from the 
fire station, and on many nights he was awakened out of a sound sleep by the 
fire siren. He would pull on trousers, shirt and shoes and go racing up to 
Arrow Highway to swing onto the truck as it came screaming by. 

In November 1925, Everett H. Fuller sat in the American Legion Club¬ 
house on 2nd Avenue. Some of his companions heard the fire alarm and dashed 
out to check on it. Fuller commented that he did not care to go see some¬ 
one’s chicken coop burn. Later, the friends returned to report, "That was 
your garage, Fuller, at 741 Euclid Avenue that burned." 

In 1924 the editor of the Upland News commented, "Upland has the most 
successful fire company of any city in the state." 

For years volunteer firemen have gone to a mountain retreat over Labor 
Day. In 1924, the firemen arrived at their camp just in time to help fight 
a disastrous San Gabriel Canyon fire. 

Using volunteer labor, the firemen completed a wonderful cabin in 
San Antonio Canyon. This was in 1937. In 1938 came the historic flood, and 
the cabin, together with hundreds of others, was completely destroyed. Only 
the two detached restrooms, perched high on the hill, survived. 

Livestock sometimes figured in fires. A whole barn-full of mules were 
cremated at Liberty Groves on 19th Street. Firemen were unable to get enough 
water pressure to fight the fire. In 1935 hutches filled with 1,500 rabbits 
burned on the Godfrey Andreas property. Firemen had difficulty in dragging 
the hose over the plowed ground in the grove. 

Today firefighting has beeome much more sophisticated, as is evident 
when one visits the new Upland headquarters, which has 12,000 square feet of 
floor space. There is also a substation on San Antonio Avenue between 20th 
and 21st Street. Today the city owns three firetrucks, and there are 20 
full-time paid firemen and 20 volunteers. 

Yes, Upland has come a long way since July 1924, when an appeal was made 
through the newspaper, "When you hear the fire whistle, turn off all your 
hydrants until you are certain the fire is out." 









Second Avenue After Big Fire of 1913 



New Fire Truck with Mayor Woodbridge at Wheel (1915) 

Others Identified: Caesar Lambrigger, Glenn Atwood, Louis 
Kronmeyer, Ernest Mehl, Gene Grier, Chief Manker, Fred 
Anderson, Arthur Johnson, Tom Redmon 














Story Twenty-Nine 


THE LONG ARM OF THE LAV 


"Jed" Sawyer, the one-armed police chief, 
served Upland from 1906 until 1935 

It was literally "the arm of the law” from the very beginning until 1935. 
You see, Upland*s well-known and efficient chief of police was "Jed" Sawyer, 
whose right arm had been torn off when he was working for a water company. 

A towering, husky man, one-armed "Jed" could subdue an uncooperative 
suspect in no time flat. First, he would knock him down. Then, with his 
knee on top of the victim, he would slip the handcuffs on the prisoner with 
apparently no effort. He became so proficient with his left hand that he 
could write, play cards, and drive a car. 

"Jed" lived with his wife, Katherine, in one of the houses demolished 
to make way for the new library. The house, which Mrs. Sawyer moved into 
as a bride, was made with some of the material from the old Magnolia Villa, 
torn down about 1906. Mrs. Sawyer died in January 1969. 

Even before Upland became incorporated in 1906, "Jed" was marshall, 
having started that job in 1902. Infringements of the law were not too numer¬ 
ous. "Jed" was assisted by a night watchman, Mr. Redmon (father of Tommy), 
who subdued energetic youths riding bicycles along the wooden sidewalks on 
9th Street as Eldon Atwood (one of the youths) recalls. 

One of the chief duties of police in the 20 f s was to enforce the prohi¬ 
bition amendment. One news story describes 350 gallons of wine being brought 
to the Upland police headquarters where it was destroyed (dumped into the 
street). 

And there were speeders in those days who were arrested for exceeding 
the limit of 25 miles per hour. Fred V. Heath, a Los Angeles attorney, was 
arrested for driving 40 miles per hour on Mountain Avenue (which then was 
strictly rural), and Judge Crane fined him $15. 

Another traffic violation was having equipment extend beyond the left 
hub cap; the roads were too narrow to allow for any extra width. Motorists 
were told to shift luggage to the right side, and this regulation affected 
many drivers going to Camp Baldy. 

That Louis E. Kronmeyer, traffic officer, did not hesitate to do his 
duty is indicated in this news item; 

"Louis E. Kronmeyer 9 445 2nd Avenue, suffered a compound fracture of 
his right shoulder when he was thrown from his motorcycle while trying to 
curb the speed of a large party of motorcyclists passing on Foothill, 
enroute to Lake Arrowhead." 

Another arrest on Foothill occurred when Carmen Lehman and Frank Freeman 
chased a man for several hours (yes, hours); the escapee had stolen some 
potted plants from K. G. Brown at the Upland Auto Camp. The thief was 
arrested and fined $85 by Judge Crane. 















There were other thefts and burglaries, too. The Pacific Electric Depot 
on Euclid Avenue was entered and a 300-pound safe taken, containing $100. 

The safe was found on San Antonio Avenue near Claremont, and a week later 
two ex-convicts were arrested in Los Angeles. They were convicted as a 
result of tire tracks found by Upland police. 

On March 31, 1925, a burglar who had entered the A. C. Duncanson home 
was sprayed with bullets by the Duncanson daughter, Mabel. Returning home 
after dark, she discovered the burglar, who had a flashlight and a gun. He 
ordered her to put up her hands. She obeyed but cleverly backed into a door 
where she knew a gun was concealed. She shot at the burglar but he escaped. 
Officers followed footprints but to no avail. 

Youth also ran afoul of the law in the 20’s. A 13-year-old boy was 
arrested and turned over to police for stealing a total of $5 from four 
stores—the Charles French, I. J. Linkey and Harry Plum markets, and from 
Danner*s Bakery. 

Bernard Johnson, a 12-year-old boy, who had run away from foster parents 
in Ontario, was found in the early morning on 14th Street. He had lost $1.20 
while culling fruit and was afraid to tell his parents. 

A strange case occurred on October 24, 1924. S. B. Bradbury, a sewing 
machine salesman who lacked a nose, was arrested when two maiden ladies 
living at 922 East 9th Street reported the man was threatening them. The 
salesman had gained entrance to the home by promising to teach the ladies to 
embroider. Bradbury told Judge Crane, **I did no wrong. I couldn*t afford 
to with this face of mine.* 1 He was fined $10. 

Narcotics made the news then, too. A trusted employee of Waterman*s 
Garage, living at 834 4th Avenue, left a note saying, *'Dope has got me. You 
will find me down in the bottom of the ocean with the sharks.** Waterman 
said he had no knowledge that the man ever used dope. Later the man was 
located in Arizona. 

In the middle 20*s a few Chinese still remained east of Upland. 

Luie Yiue, the 34-year-old Chinese proprietor of a drug den in Cucamonga, 
was sentenced by Judge James to eleven months in jail. Three weeks before, 
Federal agents had raided Luie's barn, which appeared ready for the wrecker. 
They had found raw opium, some morphine, 18 decks or berths for customers, 
pearl inlaid pipes, silk and satin cushions. Men and women in smart evening 
dress had slipped away before the agents entered. Luie supposedly raised 
chickens. 

In the 20*s there was violence, even in the quiet town of Upland. 

K. W. Parks, a hard-working Korean laborer employed on the Stewart Ranch, was 
found under an orange tree at the northeast corner of 14th Street and San 
Antonio Avenue with two bullet holes in his head. He had been irrigating on 
a grove on 25th Street. Superintendent E. W. Henry searched two days before 
locating the laborer on the N. G. Pehl grove. Police took A. Martinez into 
custody. Jealousy was said to be the motive for the killing. 

Another story of violence was reported in the newspaper from April 
through October 1925. The body of a well-dressed Filipino with a head full 
of gold teeth was discovered under a rock pile west of San Antonio Park. 

He had been hit on the head and had been dead for three months according to 
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M Jed" Sawyer. Later identified as Andre Bartela, he apparently had been 
robbed of $600 and killed by C. Lomiho. The gruesome part of the story is 
that the victim 1 s skull was brought to court by Dr. E. H. Hull of the General 
Hospital. When Lomiho saw the skull, he clutched it and tearfully cried, 

"He was my friend." Lomiho was sentenced to life imprisonment. 

A strange arrest was this: In June 1924, San Antonio Canyon water 
(used in domestic lines) was declared unsafe. On July 1 two men from Los 
Angeles were arrested for washing their feet in the stream. On July 15 
appeared a notice that people need no longer boil water, since water from 
the stream was not being used. 

"Jed" Sawyer continued his vigilance into the 30 ! s. When a police car 
from Los Angeles screamed through Upland, Sawyer called for an explanation 
and was told that the officers were on an important robbery case. An Upland 
motorist, who followed the police car, later reported that on arrival in 
San Bernardino the officers went into a cafe and dined. 

In the 30 f s, there seem to have been a high number of automobile colli¬ 
sions. In one June 1932 issue of the paper, three Upland men hospitalized 
after three separate accidents were Will F. Rugg, William Atchley and 
Earl Blakeslee. 

In June, 1932, the city council ordered stop signs on Foothill and 
Euclid Avenues. This was over protests of the State Division of Highways. 

For days after these signs were installed, police were kept busy writing 
tickets for violators. Judge Crane assessed each violator a fine of $3 who 
invariably protested, "I did not see the sign." 

If "Jed" Sawyer were to return today (1969), how amazed he would be to 
find 33 patrolmen and a total of 44 in his police department, plus 16 police 
reserves! 



Upland Police Force (1923) at City Offices on Second 
Avenue. Left to Right: Louis Kronmeyer, C. H. Hawes, 
C. S. Lehman, and Chief Sawyer 
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Story Thirty 


¥HAT KIND OF MEN WERE THE MAYORS? 


From 1906-1940 — All alike in integrity; 
all different in personalities 

All the mayors of Upland (and we are considering only those up to 1940) 
were alike, and they all were different. Not one is living today, so stories 
of their deeds and lives come from those who survive them. 

In the words of Eugene (Gene) Nisbet (who served as mayor from 1942 
until 1954), Upland f s mayors and other officials have all been men of integ¬ 
rity, trying to do their best for the city. But each man possessed distinc¬ 
tive characteristics. 


Charles Ruedy 

Charles Ruedy, the first mayor (1906-1908), must have been able to feel 
the pulse of the community. He guessed that a roller skating rink would pro¬ 
vide entertainment and bring in revenue too. His guess was right. He built 
the skating rink and it was a huge success. Talk to anyone who skated there 
and his face lights up with joy at the happy memory. Mr. Ruedy built the 
rink in the early 1900 f s. Gil Cline (whose father, W. C. Cline, contracted 
almost all the cement and masonry work in Upland beginning in 1896) says the 
original maple floor of this rink is still the first floor of the two-story 
building on the east side of 2nd Avenue between 9th Street and C Street. 
Another indication of Mr. Ruedy f s interests is that he was on the library 
board for 18 years. 


R. T. Nelson 

A handsome, highly respected man was R. T. Nelson, mayor from 1908-1910. 
He was the father of Mrs. Harriet Nelson Gray and grandfather of Nelson Gray, 
who still lives in the original Nelson house on North Euclid Avenue. 

R. T. Nelson came to California from Ohio and went to work as a reporter on 
the Los Angeles Record . A romance brought him to California; his future wife 
had come to Santa Ana with her mother and three sisters. 

Mr. Nelson must have had an adventurous streak in him. Johnnie Palmer 
remembers that once Mr. Nelson came into his shop and, looking admiringly at 
a motorcycle, said, "If I were a young man, I would ride one of those things." 

T. Kirk Vernon 

The story elsewhere in this book entitled, "The Flood that Tore Out 
Bridges," tells about the next mayor, T. Kirk Vernon, whose term was from 
1910-1912. A citrus grower, he lived almost all his married life on Vest 
16th Street. 


C. V. Lambrigger 

Caesar V. Lambrigger (mayor 1912-1914) was recognized as a good citrus 
grower and business man. He and Mrs. Lambrigger lived on their grove on 
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D. J. Cameron 
1936-1942 


West 11th Street, near Mountain Avenue. Married late in life, they had no 
children, but the children who lived nearby considered the Lambrigger home a 
second home. Mrs. Lambrigger, a dressmaker, taught the little girls to 
embroider. The Lambriggers moved to Los Angeles about 1920. 

T. R. Woodbridge 

One of the most entertaining men ever to sit in the mayor ! s chair was 
T. R. Woodbridge. Like Abraham Lincoln, he always had a wealth of interesting 
stories. When almost all able-bodied men left to fight in World War I, 

Mr. Woodbridge organized the Liberty Groves Operating Corporation, which is 
still functioning. Liberty bonds were being sold then, so the grove-operating 
firm chose a patriotic name. He was mayor from 1914 to 1916. 

Mr. Woodbridge must have had a convincing way of speaking because his 
voice was heard over Radio Station KHJ in Los Angeles, giving advice on 
orchard heating (and Scheu heaters, too); his comments were interspersed with 
music. 


C. E. Grier 

One of the most brilliant men to head up Upland 1 s city council was 
C. E. (Gene) Grier, mayor from 1916-1918. Others outside of Upland recog¬ 
nized his ability. In 1918 he was elected San Bernardino County Supervisor, 
and he served until his death in 1944. He was also president of the state 
organization of county supervisors. 













Axtnur ii. John sod 


A grocer who could not bear to see anyone go hungry was the choice for 
mayor three times—in 1918-1922, again from 1924-1926, and finally from 
1928-1930. His nam^ was Arthur H. Johnson. A partner in the long-time firm 
of Johnson and Brown, he was a man of few words. When he died, he left a 
thick file of uncollected grocery bills. But he also left memories of kind 
deeds. 


Frank Buffington 

His trademark was a big Stetson hat and high, laced-up boots; he was a 
prominent citrus grower and Methodist; his name was Frank Buffington; and 
he was mayor from 1922-24. His story, elsewhere in this book, is called 
!, The Boy Who Became a Man at Age 12." 

C. K. Francisco 

Another mayor representing the citrus industry was C. K. ("Chad") 
Francisco. He died in Upland on November 5, 1967, and survived all mayors 
of his era. He was foreman of the Stewart Citrus Association for many years, 
and after his retirement from this work, he ran a tobacco business on 2nd 
Avenue. He was mayor from 1926-28. 

Patrick H. McQuillen 

"Mac" the Medicine Man (Patrick H. McQuillen) was the colorful mayor 
from 1930-1936. It was his compassion for the less fortunate that will 
probably live longest in the memory of Upland residents. He gave Jo Ramirez, 
still living in Upland, his first job in the drug store. Jo was the first 
youth of Mexican descent from Upland to graduate from high school. That was 
in 1930. Jo remembers innumerable times when "Mac" filled a prescription 
for a sick Mexican child. If the father could not pay, "Mac" made a gift of 
the medicine. If a hungry tramp came into the drug store, "Mac" would sit 
him down and feed him. Upland citizens were justifiably proud to have "Mac," 
an ardent Rotarian and fluent public speaker, represent them. 

D. J. Cameron 

D. J. Cameron, mayor from 1936-1942, reflected his German heritage of 
hard work and adherence to duty. He was known as an especially successful 
citrus grower. He personally gave his trees tender, loving care. 

Mr. Cameron was a Republican, so it may seem strange that it was during 
his administration that the council approved the "New Deal" program, creating 
the Upland Housing Authority. It was only because "Gus" Hanson, a dynamic 
old conservative, requested it that the housing action was taken. Mr. Cameron 
was mayor when the present city hall was dedicated in 1939. 

Mayors who followed Cameron are listed below, but their stories must 
wait. They are: Eugene Nisbet, 1942-1954; E. Tweed Stone, 1954-1957; 

Donald Carr, 1957-1958; Abner B. Haldeman, 1958-1964; A. M. (Max) Hawkins, 
1964-1966; James L. Christensen, 1966-1968; and George Gibson, 1968 to the 
present. 











Story Thirty-One 


THE CITY COUNCIL — ITS EARLY YEARS 

Organization, actions and reactions 

What has been the history of the city council? Briefly, it has been 
dominated by men who were thinking of the best interests of the city. The 
judgments of these men were not always infallible. And there were conflicts 
at times. 

What kinds of conflicts? Mostly undercurrents—not loud protests. 

There was certainly no controversy between Republicans and Democrats; in fact, 
Upland has always been so overwhelmingly Republican that it took real courage 
to even admit to being a Democrat. For years, the Upland Rotary club of 30 
or 40 members had just one Democrat—Orton P. Brady, who was postmaster when 
"FDR" was president. 

Nonetheless, one member of the city council in the 30's was a well- 
known Democrat—Godfrey Andreas. A colorful politician of the old school, 
he was also state assemblyman. Another Democrat to serve on the city council 
was Gene Nisbet, who was on the council from 1940 until 1954 and for 12 years 
of that time was mayor. Then he went to Sacramento for another 12 years as 
state assemblyman and senator, where he served with distinction. He lives 
today in the historic family home on East 13th Street. 

In Upland, there were two distinct economic groups—the merchants and 
the citrus growers—and, although they never actually came to blows, there 
was grumbling. The merchants felt the grpwers did nothing to promote busi¬ 
ness. For instance, they did not encourage industry. Further, the growers 
objected to paying taxes for improvements that they felt benefited only 
townspeople. Actually, in retrospect, the situation was not too bad. 

Schools had a marvelous tax base. There was a rather vague gentlemen’s 
agreement to alternate the balance of power between the town and the country 
on the city council. 

There was a feeling that the same old timers had been running things for 
too long, but Gene Nisbet's election brought new blood to the city council. 
Unexpressed competition was also present between the Methodists and Presby¬ 
terians . 

There was never much competition for seats on the city council. Reading 
reports of council meetings indicates that the principal business was author¬ 
izing payment of bills. Every month the Upland News printed a list of bills 
authorized to be paid. It required half a column, but not one item, be it 
only a bill for 50 cents, was omitted. With such fare for council meetings, 
it is no wonder that men (there were no women) did not fight over a seat on 
the council. 

There is not much drama in paving streets, building water reservoirs, 
enlarging water mains, and providing good sewage and trash disposal. However, 
it is because of good civic housekeeping, under city council supervision, 
that Upland remains a desirable community today. 

Even minor complaints went directly to the council. Perhaps they added 
a little spice to meetings. For instance, in November 1925, the council was 
called upon to consider a dispute between Mrs. V. B. Stewart, 388 North 1st 
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Avenue, and Mrs, I. P. Bowers, 370 North 1st Avenue, Mrs. Bowers said that 
Mrs. Stewart*s rooster disturbed her. Mrs. Stewart said that Mrs. Bowers* 
cat kept her awake. Mrs. Stewart had a high wire fence built to keep out the 
cat, and Mrs. Bowers said the fence was on her property. The Upland police 
were directed to try to solve the problem. 

The council also heard a complaint from neighbors concerning a large 
pile of raw fertilizer dumped by Joseph Simonds, 17th Street and San Antonio 
Avenue. R. G. Manley reported later that the fertilizer had been covered 
with sand. At another meeting, J. H. Tracy, Euclid Avenue, objected to a 
large oil tank placed on a wooden platform across the street on the Paul 
property. It was a fire hazard. 

There was racial tension in the town in the early days. An Upland girl 
had eloped to Arizona with a Japanese of considerable wealth, and this 
created a furor. The town fathers held a meeting. After lengthy discussion, 
P. W. Tonneson, Pacific Electric agent, arose (it was after 10 p.m.) and 
said, "Well, it looks to me as though it is all right to have the Japanese 
as brothers—in Christ, but not as brothers-in-law.** The meeting adjourned. 

In the summer of 1924, short rainfall resulted in a decreased flow of 
water in San Antonio Canyon where electricity was generated by the Ontario 
Power Company, a subsidiary of the San Antonio Water Company. As a means of 
saving electricity, the city council voted to adopt daylight saving time to 
take effect on July 13. Ontario did not have daylight saving. Some packing 
houses in Upland went along with the new time, but others did not. Then on 
July 18, Glenn D. Smith, manager of the Ontario Power Company, appeared 
before the city council. He said ranchers were irrigating on the old time. 
Since there was too much confusion, the council rescinded the action. 

It was during the power shortage that the electric car line to San 
Antonio Heights was discontinued and bus service substituted. Steam power 
plants brought some relief in August 1924, but it was not until the November 
rains that the shortage disappeared. 

Until the city hall was built, all city business was conducted from a 
small building on 2nd Avenue between A Street and 9th Street. Local city 
salaries were conservative. In October 1925, they were: each city council 
member, $20 a month; E. C. Mehl, city clerk, $55; R. G. Manley, street super¬ 
intendent, city engineer and water superintendent, $175; J. F. Sawyer, chief 
of Upland police, $100 (he also received $125 as constable); R. H. Manker, 
fire chief, $10; E. R. Bowman, health officer, $25; and Ralph Swing, city 
attorney, $75. Two years later pay was: L. E. Kronmeyer, traffic officer, 
$190; R. G. Manley, $225; C. S. Lehman, police officer, $175; and T. R. 
Woodbridge, building inspector, $100. 

In every decade a proposal to combine Upland and Ontario into one muni¬ 
cipality rears its head. In February 1925, T. R. Woodbridge said: **I have 
known citizens of Upland as council member, mayor, engineer, street superin¬ 
tendent, member of the board of health, building inspector, and manager of 
the Red Cross. Upland has always been economically operated. No big salaries 
are paid. If Upland and Ontario were combined, there would be an orgy of 
building. I have lived here for 14 years. There has never been a political 
or financial scandal (there was a memory of an $80,000 embezzlement of 
Ontario city funds in 1924). It is much better for Upland and Ontario to 
retain our separate entities.** 

Uplands first city council was composed of E. P. Fuller, G. A. Hanson, 

•T. K. Vernon, Joseph Dundas and Charles Ruedy. 
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Story Thirty-Two 


THE MAN WHO MANAGED THE CITY 



League of California 
administrators. 


No offers lure 

Richard G. (Dick) Manley away 

Many city managers hop about like fleas from one 
job to another. A manager who stays with one city for 
35 years, despite enticing offers from bigger cities, 
is rare and unusual. But Richard G. (Dick) Manley, who 
served Upland for so many years, was an unusual man. 

He was a tall, broad shouldered man not given to 
wasting words, endowed with a pleasing sense of humor, 
and blessed with an ability to pilot his well-thought- 
out plans to successful conclusions. He first came to 
work for the city in 19.21 and remained until 1955. His 
first job had been as a water boy with the San Antonio 
Water Company when he was ten years old; Upland was his 
home. 


Gene Nisbet, who served as mayor of Upland for a 
record 12 years, says he really began to appreciate Dick 
when he (the mayor) started attending meetings of the 
Cities and heard how Dick was respected by government 


Dick was born in 1890 in Ontario. His father, Robert Manley, had come 
to Ontario from Canada and had worked for many years as zanjero for the 
San Antonio Water Company. He suffered a long, serious illness, and when he 
recovered he was recalled to map the company water lines because only he knew 
their location. Perhaps he had been spared for that purpose. 

With this water background, it is easy to understand Dick T s passion for 
water. He was a natural for the job with the City of Upland when it began 
its municipal water system. One is even tempted to wonder if Dick f s first 
words as a baby might have been "Pure Water” rather than ”Papa” and ”Mama”! 

Dick attended Ontario High School and then went to work for the 
San Antonio Water Company at $50 a month. In all, he worked for this com¬ 
pany for ten years, doubling his starting salary. He served in World War I 
and after returning attended Stanford University and Pomona College. It was 
not until 1932, however, that he received his degree in civil engineering 
from U.S.C. He had started working under Fred Froehde in the Upland engineer¬ 
ing department and continued his education by driving back and forth to 
Los Angeles to attend night school. But he was not content with one degree. 

He went on to earn a master's degree in public administration, all by night 
school, in 1938. 

Soon after Frank Buffington became mayor in 1922, Upland acquired its 
municipal water system by purchasing two local water companies. The diffi¬ 
culties that followed are recorded by Dick in a manuscript in his writing, 
which was loaned to the present writer by Dorothy Manley, Dick's widow. 

This story tells how Upland might have been left without water had it not 
been for some skillful management. 







Says Dick: "The first few years were trying, after the city took over 
the two water companies. The Citizens Land and Water Company had 120 shares 
of San Antonio Water stock which entitled it to a flow of 24 miner's inches 
of water a day. The Ocean View Water Company had two wells on 26th Street 
in the mouth of San Antonio Canyon. Each well produced five inches which 
made a total of only 34 inches. Up until the city took over, the San Antonio 
Water Company had sold extra water to share holders, so that the two companies 
did not have to worry. In winter when no one was irrigating they even got 
water for nothing. 

"However, when the city took over, the San Antonio Water Company changed 
its policy and no one could buy extra water. Also, there was no free water. 

The city had to get water in a hurry. Fortunately, John Belcher had a good 
well in Alta Loma and we were able to rent 50 inches a day from him. The 
next thing to do was to get the water to Upland. Here we were fortunate 
because the Mountain View Water Company had an old abandoned pipe line coming 
over here. We rented this line, patched up all the holes we could find, and 
although we lost some water, we were able to get along for a couple of years 
until we developed water in a well on 22nd Street near Mountain Avenue. 

"The first try for a well was on 23rd Street, west of Mountain. The 
location was selected by a water witch. We drilled a well. No water. The 
second location was selected by another water witch. We drilled. Still no 
water. The third location was not selected by a water witch. It was a good 
well—and just in time." Now Upland has a program of acquiring San Antonio 
Water Company stock when a subdivider converts a grove to residential use. 

Here is a story of another city service and Dick f s interest in it. It 
was not until January 1925 that Upland had an ordinance regulating the opera¬ 
tion of a garbage department. In March of that year, Dick suggested to the 
council that the city buy some pigs. "All that good garbage is just going 
to waste, burning it," he said. Apparently the city bought no pigs. In 
April, L. A. Hayden offered to pay the city $10 a month if the city would 
deliver garbage to his ranch east of the city. It was a deal. 

Dick showed his ability to look into the future in the depression years. 
The previously mentioned city—owned land between 22nd and 23rd Streets, west 
of Mountain Avenue, was rough and covered with rocks and brush. To supply 
jobs in the first days of the depression, relief labor was set to work clear¬ 
ing away the rocks. Then the city planted the land to lemons. Later the 
young groves were sold to good advantage, and the city had a nice little nest 
egg to use for the purchase of 40 acres east of Upland for the Memorial Park. 

A relief project, which still benefits Upland, was the planting of 
street trees. Before the depression, the budget for tree planting had been 
100 trees annually. In 1935 alone, a total of 1,500 trees were set out. 

Dick was also alert to the possibility of improving Upland 1 s water lines, 
and SERA labor accomplished this improvement. When SERA converted to WPA, 

Dick had a plan ready to submit. That plan provided for construction of the 
present city hall. When the city hall was dedicated in 1939, it was debt-free. 

Dick retired from the city in 1955. Then he was elected to a four-year 
term in 1958 as San Bernardino County Supervisor. The three years before 
his sudden death in 1965, he and his wife enjoyed many trips to various parts 
of the world. Two Manley daughters are Roberta Manley Strohte of Upland and 
Dorothy Manley Hessemer of Sacramento. 








Story Thirty-Three 


THE VILLAGE AND ITS FIRST 30 YEARS 


Summer concerts given from blacksmith 1 s balcony; 
fancy hat a "must"; automobiles appear 

Gordon Day started his blacksmith shop in the first decade of the 1900 r s 
on the east side of 2nd Avenue between 9th Street and A Street. The two- 
story building had a balcony. 

Local musicians conceived the idea of giving concerts from the balcony 
on warm summer evenings. Aaron Brest, who played base horn, was manager and 
Fred Wilding was director. There were about 16 musicians, some recruited 
from out of town. Concerts continued every Thursday for one entire summer. 

Another community diversion was roller skating in the rink built by 
Charles Ruedy in the block north of Day ! s shop. Eating a chicken dinner 
(and it was delicious) at Magnolia Villa on Sunday was a pleasant family 
custom. Sunday afternoon fun often included going down to the Santa Fe 
depot to watch the trains go through. 

One of the most exciting stores for women was run by the Gerry sisters— 
Amanda and Beatrice, daughters of Mr. and Mrs. John Gerry. Their successful 
contractor father had set them up in a millinery business. A woman might not 
be able to afford a new dress in those days, but a new hat was a must. You 
never went downtown without a hat, and to appear in church bareheaded was 
unthinkable. Sometimes the Gerry sisters would retrim a felt base if a woman 
could not afford a completely new bonnet. 

Parades were frequent. The Gerry "girls,” being astute business women, 
realized the advertising value of a parade. On one occasion the sisters and 
their friends planned to enter a parade in Pomona. The girls dressed them¬ 
selves in white for the parade and wore black hats with billowing plumes. 

Mr. Gerry loaned his Hudson car for the event. In the parade, girls were to 
sit in a circular formation with a whiteclad Statue of Liberty as the center 
of interest; Mary Craig (later Dr. Mary) was to be the Statue of Liberty. 

The girls were attired according to plan and were enroute to Pomona, sure 
that they would win the prize, when suddenly a tire went flat. They did not 
even get to Pomona. 

A float that did make another parade in Upland (because there was no 
danger of a flat tire) was one entered by Maude Monroe (Brogan) and "Lily" 
Harnish. Both women were dressed in white and Maude, frozen with fear, 
drove a team of beautiful white horses. The gorgeous float was decorated 
with pink crepe paper flowers. 

To Dr. William Craig goes credit for introducing the first automobile 
to Upland; he owned the first car between Pasadena and Redlands. N. G. Pehl 
also was an early automobile owner. 

A whole new era was created by the horseless carriage. Two early 
garages were Waterman 1 s and Roy Creighton f s. The first service station in 
Upland was merely a gasoline pump set at the curb on the east side of 
2nd Avenue one door south of C Street. Lynne Grahame was the owner of this 
business which began in 1915. 












Before service stations, each car owner kept a gasoline tank in his 
back yard and ran the gas into a jug to carry it to his car. A chamois 
inside a funnel removed dirt from the gasoline before it got into the tank. 

The quality of gasoline was not dependable. One day, Mr. Grahame had a 
disgruntled customer, named Jackson. "Your gas is no good. It is just 
water. I'll prove it." So saying, Jackson lit a match. Lynne jumped back, 
but not in time. The fire raced down his pant legs and got under his leather 
puttees. He was taken home, painfully and seriously burned, and was not able 
to return to work for three months. 

Upland's second decade was eventful. There were bad floods in March 
1911 and January 1916, a disastrous freeze in January 1913, followed by a 
fire which consumed almost half the town. World War I took almost all the 
young men. One soldier—perpetually whistling Jimmy Sauerwine—went off to 
fight and was never heard from. He just disappeared, with the war department 
being unable to furnish an explanation. Boys were drafted without notice. 
Jesse Monroe had just three days in which to sell his garage and report for 
duty. Frequent parades stirred patriotism, and Gene Grier appeared regularly 
between features at the Colonial Theatre to urge people to buy Liberty Bonds. 

Just when people thought relief had come on Armistice Bay, 1918, the 
flu epidemic hit and took its toll. 

However, Upland was in a more cheerful mood by September 1921, when 
Charlie Puckett, Ford dealer, introduced a new model at his garage on C Street 
and 2nd Avenue. He celebrated the event by hiring a dance orchestra. A 
description of the car for which this party was held follows: 

Black all-steel stream-lined body. Double ventilating 
windshield. Leather cloth one-man top; 4 cord tires; 
starter and demountable rims. 

There was no choice of colors. A windshield wiper and a starter instead of 
a crank were improvements deserving special mention. 

Since all cars had cloth tops and side curtains, one business man, 

W. F. Dettweiler, proved himself adaptable when he switched from the harness 
business to auto-top making. 

Dettweiler was not the only resourceful business man. Grandpa B. M. 

Byer, who lived in the 600 block on the east side*of 3rd Avenue, built himself 
a little shed in front of his house for shoe repairing. There he sat all day, 
with a robe over his lap to keep warm, tapping away at shoes. With gnarled 
hands, a long white beard, and a kind smile, this gentle little man was a 
familiar sight for many years. 

"Mac the Medicine Man" started in business in 1910 at a location on 
the west side of 2nd Avenue, south of 9th Street. He later moved to the 
northwest corner of 2nd and 9th Streets, where he advertised "The Human 
Service Station," the "Fountain of Youth," the "19th Hole" and "The Beauty 
Spot." Home-made angel food cake topped with whipped cream was a favorite 
for after-school customers at "Mac's." 

In this era, bread was advertised for 10 cents a loaf and haircuts 
for 50 cents. Barbershops were open until 10 p.m. or Saturday. 

So successful was one merchant that God must have whispered in her ear 
exactly what women would buy. That merchant was Miss Lillian Harnish. In 
















1923 she left J. J. Atwood Company and started in business with W. C. Rey¬ 
nolds. In 1929 she became sole owner and continued until 1965. Fabrics were 
her specialty. Although women from "up the avenue" patronized her, she attri¬ 
butes her success tc the working woman—especially those vho were employed 
in the local packing houses. 

Radio broadcasting was started in the 20*s. An event that seemed the 
miracle of the century was the live broadcast of President Coolidge f s 
inaugural address in March 1925. The First National Bank invited friends to 
come to the bank to hear the broadcast. Guests were also invited to hear 
the message at Colborn's, Swannie’s, Mehl Hardware and Roy Creighton’s. Hear¬ 
ing the twangy voice of the president from Washington was comparable to 
watching the cosmonauts circle the moon today. 

The Colonial Theatre was well patronized. Movies were silent but had 
appropriate piano background music. The more pretentious Euclid Theatre in 
Ontario had an organ and George Duley, son of Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Duley (who 
ran an Upland feed store), was organist. 

If a young man were short of cash, he could still take his girl out on 
Thursday evening. All summer long, free band concerts were given by Fred 
Wilding and his band at the Municipal Band Shell at D Street and 2nd Avenue. 

To be sure to have a good seat, you drove your car over to the park in the 
afternoon, parked it and left it for use in the evening. 

Everyone knew when there was a dance going on because music drifted 
far out into the residential areas. The dances were held on the second floor 
of the Ruedy Building. Dancing the Tango was frowned upon. In fact, Pomona 
passed an ordinance in 1926 forbidding the Tango. 

Real estate was moving. An advertisement in October 1925 offered three 
large lots for sale in San Antonio Heights at $300 each. 

Merchants and housewives alike dreaded freezing winter temperatures 
which meant oily smoke from orchard heaters. Sometimes the smoke hung around 
all day. It damaged stocks of goods and made redecorating mandatory. It 
also caused numerous accidents. Two Pacific Electric motormen were killed 
in separate accidents east of Upland due to smoke so thick they could not see 
20 feet ahead in the winter of 1924-25. 

Businesses advertising in Upland News : 

In 1902: Robert Weiss, hardware; Johnson’s Pharmacy; Powell’s Grocery; 

F. W. Hart, attorney; G. B. Hayden News Stand; George R. Crane, jeweler; 

A. L. Palis, jeweler; German Bakery; Commercial National Bank. 

In 1906: Gaylord and Dewar, fresh fruit and ice cream; Neff Livery 
Stable; Gordon C. Day, blacksmith; Hamer and Minis, furniture; W. F. Clark, 
bakery; N. G. Pehl, real estate; Hotel Algonquin (Upland Inn); Bellevue 
Hotel (opposite Santa Fe), where board and room cost $1.25 per day; Atwood 
and Blakeslee, lumber; W. E. Allen, horse-drawn transfer; First National Bank. 

There were too many merchants in the years that follow to attempt to 
list them. Grocery stores were especially numerous. The grocery firms of 
Johnson & Brown and Henry Klindt (later Robert Klindt) had particular 
staying power. 

The predecessor of Upland Feed and Fuel started business in 1902. 

Change of ownership occurred in 1926 when B. J. Decker and J. B. Bert bought 
the business. 
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Story Thirty-Four 


PERSONALS IN THE PRESS 


Upland News keeps track of everyone; 
no item is too trivial to record 

You do not have to recognize or remember the people earned in the follow¬ 
ing personals taken from rather old copies of Upland News , The items are 
enjoyable because they tell of the genuine interest that residents had in 
each other. 

This report about a local banker appeared in 1918: 

R. F. Lemon got his eye hurt the other day while chasing a chicken 
into its coop. The injury, caused by a piece of lattice that was 
jutting out, at first was feared serious. Now it is believed he will 
not lose the sight of the eye. 

All the other quotations are from issues of the Upland News in the 1920*s. 
Here are some examples of reporting on ill-health and accidents: 

Friends will be sorry to hear of the serious illness of Mrs. Martha 
Littooy, mother of Miss L. Littooy, at her home on 2nd Avenue. She 
is not expected to recover. 

Friends of Allen Moser are pleased to see him so much improved from 
a long illness that he is able to take motor drives. He is on the 
high road to recovery. 

Mrs. A. N. Monroe fell down the steps of the library the other day. 

She bruised her right hip and leg and her ankle is swollen to a 
painful extent. Her many friends hope she will soon recover. 

Tommy Hilberg of Creighton’s Service Station has been experiencing 
a lot of trouble with his teeth. He is gradually improving, and hopes 
he will be in good health soon. 

Jack Bryden, right-hand man at the San Antonio Water Co., broke his 
right arm the other day when he was cranking his Ford. The battery 
of his car was weak. 

It was news if you went on a day’s trip, as shown by the following excerpts: 

Miss Esther Anderson, Miss Ruby Moser, Miss Eleanora and Miss Lena 
Leahy spent Wednesday in Los Angeles. 

** 

Milton Huxtable motored to Santa Barbara Saturday to view the earth¬ 
quake ruins. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. R. Bradley, Miss Nellie Bradley, Miss Mary Goddard 
and Miss Helen Benson motored to Camp Baldy Sunday and enjoyed the 
beauties of the camp for several hours. 

Mrs. Maude Brogan journeyed over the Pacific Electric to Los Angeles 
on Saturday to attend ”No, No Nanette.” 
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E. W. Fisher motored to Newport Beach to spend the day with the family 
who are at the beach cottage for the summer. 

Mrs. James Merchant and daughter, Lyle, spent Monday in Los Angeles 
shopping. 

Mr. and Mrs. Miles Harnly spent Monday at Newport Beach, making the 
trip in their new Cleveland sedan. 

Mr. and Mrs. George L. Vinter motored to Devore Thursday to call on 
friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Graves motored to Los Angeles and saw M The Covered 
Wagon ff at Grauman ! s Theatre. 

Mrs. W. B. Stewart and Mrs. Claude P. Mengle motored to San Bernardino 
Wednesday where they spent the day. 

But often a report on mileage and mishaps: 

Guests of Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Snyder on 3rd Avenue are Mr. and Mrs. 

E. E. Longwill of Curville, Pa. They drove their 6-cylinder Buick 
3,154 miles in 15 days, using 180 gallons of gas. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Van Natta arrived Sunday from Illinois, making 
the trip by auto. With the exception of getting stuck in the mud in 
Arkansas, the trip was ideal. 

Mrs. Joe Thorton has received word from her son-in-law and daughter 
that they reached their destination in Georgia without mishap. They 
made the trip in a new Essex coach, 2,786 miles in 11 days, having 
only one puncture. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Mather and family have returned from Chico. On 
the way home they stopped in Merced where they met an Ontario girl, 

Ida Merrill, so while enjoying all the charms of a motor trip hun¬ 
dreds of miles from home, they enjoyed intimate little chats about 
Upland and their many mutual friends. 

An "enclosed" car is a rarity, one learns from this item: 

E. C. Parkin, a pioneer of the area, has purchased a new car, since 
his old one wore out. Mr. and Mrs. Paul Bodenhamer drive for him. 

The new car is an "enclosed" Chrysler sedan of the latest model. 

It is more comfortable than an open car. 

Here are a few more interesting personals: 

A delightful camping trip was enjoyed over the week-end when Mr. and 
Mrs. A. B. Whitney and sons, George and Brad, and Mr. and Mrs. 

John D. Howe, and Mr. and Mrs. S. Earl Blakeslee and son, Beverly, 
spent Saturday and Sunday in San Antonio Canyon. 

John Nisbet, son of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas N. Nisbet, has been spending 
his vacation here with his parents. John is a geologist with the 
Empire Oil Co. in Oklahoma, and likes his work very much. He is 
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another Upland boy who has gone out from here and made a success in 
his chosen work. In fact, Mr. and Mrs. Nisbet have three sons built 
of the stuff that gets men out in front in the business world. 

A group from Upland, representing the W.C.T.U., visited the county jail 
Sunday and conducted services appropriate for Mother’s Day. In the 
party were Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Chaffee, Mr. and Mrs. George Crane, 

Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Atwood, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Merchant, Mrs. James 
Merchant, Mrs. Packson, Miss Flora Morely and Mrs. T. E. Ketcheson. 

The "Personals” also functioned as a Lost and Found Column, and the 
office of the paper as a collection station. A July 18, 1924 item read: 

A full set of false teeth was found after the July 4th Celebration. 

Call at the News office and identify. 

On July 25 the News reported the teeth had been reclaimed but added: 

If you have lost a brand new pair of duck pants (this item is for men) 
inform this office. 

Society columns in the News never carried a picture, not even of a 
bride, but extensive coverage was given to every event, and complete guest 
lists were printed. Mrs. H. G. Eckstein, who gave an elaborate bridge 
luncheon at Red Hill Country Club for Mrs. Harriet Gray before she left for 
Europe, received no more space than anyone else. Red Hill Country Club 
figured prominently in the News . It was started in 1921. 

Patriotic organizations, church circles, sewing clubs—all received 
equal treatment. Most weddings, it seemed, were performed by Dr. R. C. Stone, 
Presbyterian minister from 1912-1937. 

Briefly, the history of the Upland News is this. At the turn of the 
century, W. C. Westland consolidated two papers into the North Ontario News . 
Later the name was changed to Upland News . Upon the death of W. C. Westland, 
William E. Westland took over until Harry M. Guy bought the paper in 1928. 

From 1932 until 1940, Vernon Paine and Mr. Guy owned the News in partnership, 
and then from 1940 until 1958, Mr. Paine was the sole owner. Mel Hodell 
published the paper from 1958 until 1967, and the Pomona Progress Bulletin 
took over from July 1967 until November 1967. The present owner is the 
Bonita Publishing Company, a member of the Donrey Media Group. 

Celebration on 
Second Avenue 



























Story Thirty-Five 


HE THOUGHT THE STORE WAS DOOMED 


J. J. Atwood and his sons take inventory 
the night of the big freeze in 1913 

A red glow covered the landscape. Black smoke with an acrid smell 
belched from smudge pots. Men and boys with freezing hands and faces 
scuttled through groves lighting everything they could find—brush, straw, 
old timbers—in a vain attempt to raise the temperature and save the crop. 

They could not believe their eyes when some thermometers fell to 18 degrees. 

That night (January 7, 1913) inside the E. A. Bowen Dry Goods Store, 

J. J. Atwood and his sons were taking inventory. Mr. Atwood had just pur¬ 
chased the business. 

The next day, with the smoke-black sky hiding the sun, Mr. Atwood sent 
off a telegram to Marshall Field*s in Chicago, canceling his order for several 
thousand dollars worth of merchandise. Mr. Atwood thought he had made a 
fatal mistake in buying the store. No business could survive if the town 
collapsed. 

However, Mr. Atwood f s fears were unfounded. The store did manage to 
continue and had a fairly good year, according to Mrs. Elizabeth Kreider 
Lehman (still living in Upland), who was working in the store. 

Two grandsons of J. J. Atwood (Jack Atwood, president, and Ted Atwood, 
vice-president) still operate the enlarged store and four great-grandchildren 
are beginning to learn the business. 

Hanging on the wall of the present Atwood store is a picture of the 
J. J. Atwood family taken about 1910. It shows five sons and two daughters, 
the mother, and the kind-faced father with a mustache. The youngest son, 
Warren, is a little boy. Others are grown. The sons are Eldon, Owen, Glenn, 
Floyde and Warren; the girls are Fern and Faye. 

The Atwood family came to Upland in 1898. Previously, Mr. Atwood had 
owned lumber yards in Iowa, so his first business in Upland was the Atwood- 
Blakeslee lumber yard on Euclid and A Street. He also ventured into the 
feed and fuel business, going into partnership with Walline and Hartley. 

Three of the E. A. Bowen employees continued with J. J. Atwood when 
he bought the dry goods business. They were Elizabeth Kreider (Lehman), 
Lillian Harnish and W. C. Reynolds. 

In 1912 Miss Harnish started working at Bowen's for $4 a week. After 
Mr. Atwood bought the store, he went to the Harnish home one day to offer 
Lillian a job. Lillian was still "primping" when Mr. Atwood arrived, and 
her younger sister, Ruby, felt obligated to entertain her sister's prospec¬ 
tive employer. "You know, Mr. Atwood, all our descendants came from 
Pennsylvania," she proudly informed him. Mr. Atwood, whose kindness knew 
no bounds, did not crack a smile. Lillian got the job and her pay was raised 
to $5 a week. Also retained was Elizabeth Kreider (Lehman), an expert at 
altering men's suits. Keeping her meant keeping customers. 









Upland Ball Team About 1912 - Identified - Back row: Glenn 
Atwood, Jimmy Bryden, Ware, Fred Froede; Front row: Jess 
Busby, Fred Wilding (band leader), Howard Hobaugh, Jesse 
Monroe, Earl Swan 








Two Atwood sons entered the business—Owen after he was graduated from 
Pomona College, and Glenn after he completed high school. Eldon left the 
mercantile field for farming but later returned to manage the Atwood store 
in Cucamonga when it was in operation. 

From the very beginning, yardage was a big part of the business. Women 
were intrigued by the bolts of fabrics, including everything from velvets to 
unbleached muslins, which filled the shelves on the south wall of the store. 
Buttons, thread, laces, and other "trimmings" were kept in good supply. On 
the north side of the store were shoes and men ! s clothing. 

But it was not altogether the beautiful "dry goods" that lured customers. 
The "clerks" were so pleasant and always had time to listen to you and to 
tell you about their families, too. Many of these people spent 15 or 20 years 
in the store. Among them were Mrs. Edna Harms, W. C. Reynolds, John Engle, 
Mrs. Lulu Schlecht, Mrs. Mary Bailey Parmenter, Mrs. Maude Monroe Brogan, 

Miss Ruby Moser, Miss Freda Wedel and Miss Ana Wedel, Mrs. Nell Atwood, and 
Miss Linda Schmidt (who kept books). 

Both Owen and Glenn Atwood, who ran the store until their deaths in 
1951 and 1952, contributed a great deal in civic work. Mrs. Gladys Atwood, 
widow of Glenn, is still employed in the store. Another present employee, 
who has been with Atwoods for 20 years, is Mrs. May Coe Schwietert. 

If J. J. Atwood were to return to his store today, he would probably 
think he had stumbled through the wrong door. Suppose he came in the back 
door, with its pleasant tree-shaded brick patio. "Boys, where are all the 
big boxes of trash?" he would ask. Walking inside, he would glance toward 
the ceiling and, becoming somewhat annoyed, would exclaim, "What in the 
world has happened to my lovely metal carriers and the lines that took the 
sales slips and money up to the balcony? I liked the clickety-clackety sound 
of those carriers. They told me customers were buying." Jack might try to 
placate him by saying, "But Grandad, carriers are not in style today. We 
took them out when we remodeled in 1965." 

The final crushing blow would come when J. J. would look in vain for 
the maple counters and the bolts of yardage. "I just can f t understand," 
he would moan. It might take both Jack and Ted to console him, as they 
showed him the new, enlarged children's store opening on 9th Street and 
explained, "People want ready-made clothes today, and we have to hang clothes 
on racks." 

If the patriarch were to continue out the front door, he would see the 
beautiful concourse and the kiosk with flowers and trees. "Well, here is 
something I can approve of," he would smile. Then a big laugh would come 
out as he remembered: "I guess Eldon and the young scallywags way back in 
the early 1900's knew that the intersection here needed sprucing up. Remem¬ 
ber the Halloween when they hauled outhouses here and set them in a circle. 

I had to help cart those outhouses back." 

You may guess that J. J. Atwood was a kind and understanding parent and 
boss. So it is that the Atwood employees remember him—the man who created 
among the employees a feeling of one big family. 

One has the feeling in the store today that this spirit of helpfulness 
still prevails. 



Story Thirty-Six 


FRAIL JOHNNIE PALMER LASTS THE LONGEST 


Johnnie Palmer worker on bicycles in Upland 
in 1907 and is still doing business 

He is a frail-looking man. He was not even husky in 1907 when he 
arrived in Upland, after being a country school teacher in Iowa. He was 
20 years old and then was threatened by diabetes. Today he is 81 years old. 

He is still doing business in the same bicycle shop in the same location at 
276 North 2nd Avenue; he bought the shop from A. C. Kennedy. 

His name is Johnnie Palmer. Neat black letters identify his business— 
,! Palmer Sport Shop." The small wooden building is neatly painted; the oiled 
wooden floor inside is always swept; and display counters and windows are 
bright. 

Johnnie looks you straight in the eye through horn-rimmed glasses as 
he talks in a deliberate voice, rubbing his thin white hands together. He 
keeps his long, dark-blue cardigan sweater buttoned up tight as if to keep 
out the cold. 

"How have you managed to stay in business so long?" he was asked. "Veil." 
Johnnie replied, "I am like the boy who was asked how he ever expected to get 
a big garden weeded. He replied, f I just keep at it.* That f s what I do— 
just keep at it." 

He has never married. Nevertheless, he has a true love, to which he 
has been loyal for 60 years. He points to it. "See that Schwinn bicycle? 

That is the Cadillac of bicycles. See that frame!" His eyes caress it. 

Johnnie gets to his shop at 9 or 9:30 in the morning. He brings his 
lunch and a thermos. He goes home for dinner in the evening and then invar¬ 
iably returns to the store to "work on his books." When he walks between 
his shop and his home at 469 North 3rd Avenue, he never carries money, so 
he is no temptation to a hold-up man. Johnnie 1 s shop is his whole life. 
Neither church, clubs, nor social life rob him of time away from it. 

There is scarcely an old-timer who did not buy his first bicycle from 
Johnnie. All through the years, Johnnie has appealed to boys. When a lad 
takes his bicycle into the shop for repairs, he knows that it will be fixed 
right. The boy must be patient, though. Johnnie talks to the boys seriously. 
"You know you must stay in school," he tells them. They respect him. 

Johnnie cheerfully paid $2,500, his share of the downtown merchants 1 
assessment for the new concourse completed in 1968. "I think the concourse 
is a good thing." 

Johnnie f s longevity may be attributed tq the good care that has been 
accorded to him at 469 North 3rd Avenue for 60 years. Vhen he arrived in 
Upland in 1907, he found meals and lodging with the Vill Eastlack family at 
the 3rd Avenue address. Vhen the Eastlacks moved to Balboa, they sold the 
home to relatives, Mr. and Mrs. Amos Chambers. After the Amos Chambers died, 
the house passed into the hands of their son, Cecil Chambers and his wife. It 
is the widow of Cecil Chambers (now Mrs. James Cook) and her husband who now 
share their home with Johnnie Palmer. 
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UNA WINTER AMD THE WORKING WOMAN 

Una bolsters self-confidence in women leaders 
and preserves Susan B. Anthony history 

Una Vinter was seldom seen on the streets of 
Upland. She was not a downtown business woman and never 
held a"paid civic office. Yet her life still influences 
women in many parts of Calif ornia—women who are today 
active in professions, business and government. 

She kept books for the groves that she and her 
husband, George, owned. Una and George had no children. 
But Una's neatly typed letters, notes, articles, and 
letters to editors that flowed from her typewriter will 
probably perpetuate her more effectively than any off¬ 
spring. Upland was her home from 1915 until her death 
in 1956 at the age of 83. Her brother, E. H. Richardson, 
founder of the Hotpoint Iron factory in Ontario, had 
preceded her. 

Una made a definite contribution to mankind (more 
specifically, to womankind). She had the rare ability 
to transform a timid, shaking girl into a polished, 
self-confident presiding club officer. She challenged 
women to attempt new jobs, to achieve new goals, and by so doing to prove 
their right to equality of pay and recognition. She never raised her voice; 
calm and white-haired, Una won her points by being persistent. She did not 
antagonize men, even though she criticized them. 

Una's first job was office girl in a lumber company in her home town in 
Wisconsin. One day when her boss was away she "fearfully" sold a carload of 
lumber. Her boss congratulated her. So began her life crusade—to make 
women believe in themselves. 

Shortly after the organization of the Upland Business and Professional 
Women's Club, Una Winter joined. Here she found real soul mates. For two 
years (1922-24), she was at the helm of the local club.* Then, in 1926-28, 
she headed the Southern District Federation of Business and Professional 
Women, which included all clubs from Santa Barbara to San Diego. This was 
the era that widened her friendships and brought her in touch with up and 
coming women lawyers and other professional women. 

Along with other members of the state federation, Una opposed the eight- 
hour law for women. A law should refer to a worker as a person and not make 
a discrimination as to sex, the federation contended. The state eight-hour 
law for women was repealed in 1928. 

Una really went to town when the depression came along. In 1932, she 
was a member of the Women's Legislative Council of Southern California. 

That year the San Bernardino County Board of Supervisors fired all married 
women from jobs under their jurisdiction and asked department heads (over 
which the board had no jurisdiction) to do likewise. In letters to editors, 
Una pointed out that retention of a job should be based on one’s ability and 
not on one's sex. She quoted the Los Angeles County Counsel, which had 
stated that such firing of women was contrary to the county charter. 

* She also served as president of the Upland Women's Club from 1929-1931. 













In 1946, the Upland Business and Professional Women’s Club honored Una 
with a recognition meeting. Letters from past presidents were read. The 
women are quoted here in the order in which they served in office. Mrs. 

Ella R. Calhoun, former reporter for the Upland News , wrote "Your poise and 
your understanding of associates have been a model for me." Mrs. Mary Bailey 
Parraenter recounted, "One time you came into the store (Atwood’s) where I 
was working. I was lower than a barnacle on a submarine. You asked me if I 
would run for city council. Well, I did not run but never have I had such a 
lift. You believed I could do it." 

Mrs. Edna Swan and Mrs. Helen Olson acknowledged Una's "wise council." 
Mrs. Margaret Wright said, "There are few women like you who devote them¬ 
selves so unselfishly to helping others." Miss Florence Armstrong, high 
school teacher, cited "your guidance infallible." Mrs. Maude Linsley, Cuca¬ 
monga teacher, said, "Your help was like a shade in a hot land—your optimism 
contagious, your faith in me inspiring." Mrs. Vivian Santolucito, a bank 
escrow officer, remembered, "You encouraged me to take the first step of a 
journey into club leadership." 

Present City Councilwoman, Mrs. Zella Stone (a success story for Una), 
wrote, "If it had not been for my previous experience at the Susan B. Anthony 
memorial ceremony at the Sequoia tree dedication, I would have been paralyzed 
with fright when I was called upon to participate in the dedication of the 
Upland City Hall in 1939.” In 1960-61, Mrs. Stone also justified Una’s con¬ 
fidence in her. She was president of the State Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. Pauline Gilliland, who now occupies a supervisory position with 
the county welfare department, noted, "Una, you make us touch a bit of the 
whole cause of woman’s struggle for equality. Your vision and your hope 
make us see the possibilities for the future." 

Mrs. Esther Black, then with the Upland Housing Authority, wrote, "All 
presidents learn and grow under your care. You affect us as yeast affects 
bread." Mrs. Edith Pierce, then assistant bank cashier, acknowledged her 
help by saying, "You introduced me to club work." An efficient but self- 
effacing school teacher, Miss Olive Wilkowskie, pointed out, "I took office 
with fears and misgivings, but you sent me some do’s and dont’s of parlia¬ 
mentary procedure which were lifesavers." 

Mrs. Dana Williams Newton of Ontario recalled, "I had never made a 
speech in my life until 1924, when you invited me to talk about the Ontario 
Chamber of Commerce at the Upland Club." With Una’s help, Dana achieved 
the ultimate in California, becoming president of the state federation. 

Generations to come will bless Una Winter for her time-consuming work 
in later years, which resulted in the establishment of two Susan B. Anthony 
Memorial Libraries—one in the Los Angeles Public Library and another in 
the Huntington Memorial Library. She collected letters, programs, pamphlets 
and other material. Another long-living memorial that Una achieved was the 
naming of a tree in Sequoia National Park for Susan B. Anthony. 

Once, after her installation, a president of the local club carried the 
gavel home and explained to her five-year-old daughter that the gavel meant 
that her mother was now president. The little girl, unaware that there was 
more than one president in this land of ours, asked in an awed tone, "But 
Mother, President of the United States?" Una Winter believed that some day 
a woman might achieve this high office. 










Story Thirty-Eight 


THERE WAS FEAR IN THEIR EYES — IN THE 1930’s 


Pauper’s oath required for relief work; 
merchants resort to all sorts of gimmicks 

In the 1930’s when the depression descended like a black cloud, there was 
fear in the eyes of once-proud men. They came to the office of the Upland 
Chamber of Commerce to get Adelaide Plum to notarize ’’pauper’s” oaths so they 
could qualify for government relief work. 

Those depression years were not happy. So quickly do we forget history 
that we can scarcely imagine a man being willing to work for $1 a day. This 
was said to be the pay offered and accepted in the area. Being at the bottom 
of the pile, unskilled workers took the worst beating. Other day laborers 
received 20 cents an hour. 

The previous decade (the 20*s) had seen the greatest influx of laborers 
and their families from Mexico. Now, there was little or no work. There 
were two programs for dealing with these people. The Upland Red Cross set 
up an office in the chamber of commerce and distributed food supplied by the 
government. In July 1932, a news item stated that the original shipment of 
65 barrels of flour for the needy was nearly gone; this had aided 63 families. 
The second plan to relieve the local communities from the burden of unemployed 
foreigners was to send them back to Mexico—at government expense. 

A wood lot was established on the west side of 2nd Avenue near A Street. 
Under the volunteer supervision of Ernest Gibson, men were put to work. Pay 
was low, but people had to eat. 

It was not only the local people who needed help. There were the tran¬ 
sients who came through in decrepit jalopies. Since Upland could not assume 
responsibility for these families, the only solution was that adopted by the 
Red Cross. Each man was given 50 cents on the condition that he would leave 
Upland and not return. This money was also disbursed from the chamber of 
commerce. 

By 1935* relief programs were operating. The first program was called 
SERA and provided unskilled laborers with wages of 60 cents an hour. How¬ 
ever, SERA was replaced by WPA and the pay was reduced to 37 cents an hour 
for unskilled labor. A worker could not earn more than $48 a month. Upland 
took full advantage of relief labor. The city’s miles of tree-planted 
streets date back to these years. Improved water lines also resulted from 
this period, as did a new city hall and the Upland Elementary School. 

Up until 1930, the usual work week was six days. To save money during 
the depression, the county cut all regular employees to five days a week. 

In order to spread work, some employers even reduced the work week to three 
or four days. 

The Upland School District in 1932 announced a ten percent cut in teach¬ 
ers* pay, elimination of three and a half teaching jobs, and consequent reduc¬ 
tion in the budget. Domestic help also reflected the times. An ad in the 
Upland News in July offered $20 a month and a good home to a maid for general 
housework. 










Merchants feared they would become an extinct species. All sorts of 
programs were devised to encourage people to trade at home. A plan sponsored 
by the chamber of commerce was to ask a bank depositor to write on his check, 
"This check must pass through at least a dozen hands before it is cashed at 
the bank." Such a check for $10 given by Ray ¥. Flickinger on May 17, 1932, 
to E. C. Mehl had 16 endorsements when it finally cleared the bank on June 24, 
1932. 


Mrs. Roy French, a business woman, had hundreds of tickets dropped from 
an airplane. Some were blank. Others were redeemable and worth 25 cents if 
brought to the store. She recovered 77 tickets. 

Ice was still the principal means of refrigeration, but the ice man was 
apparently threatened. In May 1935, Mark Bailey, Union Ice Company repre¬ 
sentative, won an award in a contest for selling the most new ice refrigera¬ 
tors. The ice people were not giving up without a struggle. In 1935 many 
advertisers were offering electric refrigerators. In the same year, a dealer 
for electric refrigerators bragged that there were 50,000 of the brand he 
sold in use in Southern California. Colborn Electric, the leading electrical 
store for many years, advertised (and sold) many refrigerators. 

The numerous local ads for electric refrigerators suggest that there 
was buying power in 1935. The reason for the buying power is revealed in a 
newspaper story in 1932 reporting the average selling price for lemons as 
$8 a box; prices went as high as $11 a box. Lemons brought unusually good 
returns all through the early 1930*s. 

However, for smaller growers especially, it had often been feast or 
famine. A freeze, a wind that blew fruit off the trees, an unpredictable 
market in which a grower might get a bill for shipping fruit instead of a 
check, a hot spell in June that caused small fruit to drop—these were real 
hazards. 

It was fortunate that there were packing house payrolls in the depres¬ 
sion years. Also, some growers hired extra labor to haul rocks that had 
been piled in wide walls when the land was cleared for their groves. The 
rocks were dumped in nearby washes. The county provided the trucks for the 
hauling. 

People postponed every expenditure possible. But one thing they could 
not postpone was death. However, a funeral cost only $75 at Stone Mortuary. 
Often payment was made at the rate of a dollar a week by Mexican-Americans. 

As if the depression had not been bad enough, Mother Nature also deliv¬ 
ered some blows in the 30*s. In 1937 came the most severe freeze since 1913. 
Growers suffered heavy losses. The flood of 1938 scraped clean San Antonio 
Canyon and isolated Upland. 

However, from 1969, it is possible to look back on that decade. It was 
not all bad. The beautiful mountains were never obscured by smog. May 
nights were heavy with the perfume from orange blossoms. And if you wanted 
to go traveling on Sunday, you could buy a pass for $1 to take you anywhere 
in Southern California on the red cars of the Pacific Electric. 




Story Thirty-Nine 


THE HOSPITAL—A MONUMENT TO COOPERATION 


A small building erected in 1907 grows 
to a $6.5 million structure 

Louise Maxwell was an adventurous eight-year-old living in Upland in 
1917. It was December 26, the day after Christmas. Louise could not resist 
trying out a bright red bicycle belonging to a neighbor boy. When perched 
on the bicycle, Louise was scarcely able to reach the pedals and, as a result, 
went careening around the corner of 9th Avenue and 9th Street. There she met 
a woman just learning to drive a car. The result: Louise was taken to the 
hospital out on San Antonio Avenue where the old-time family friend, Dr. 
William H. Craig, had to amputate her leg just above the knee. After the 
operation, he went into the next room and had a good cry. 

But the spunk with which Louise accepted the loss of a limb, as told in 
her book, Out on a Limb , is matched, we think, by the spunk with which the 
San Antonio Community Hospital has met the challenge of modern medical demands 
through the years. There is also courage, imagination, ingenuity, tenacity, 
and humor in the hospital story. 

Dr. William Howard Craig, who arrived in Upland in 1896, was the prime 
mover in the formation of the old hospital, as well as of the second hos¬ 
pital. He undoubtedly had imagination. 

There is ingenuity in the method that was used to transport one patient 
destined for an appendectomy at the old hospital. Arrow Highway was then so 
rutty that it was dangerous to take the patient, Allen Riley, in a buggy. 

So six men put him on a stretcher and carried him. 

There is courage in the story of Mrs. James L. Paul (Mary Frances Paul), 
the benefactor of the second hospital. She had come to Upland in January 1887 
bringing a sick husband and two young children. There was no electricity, 
telephone, ice, nor trolley to help her. She was a woman who did not hesi¬ 
tate to express herself, apparently, for she said she would withdraw her 
offer of $75,000 if the new hospital were located in Ontario—as some Ontario 
doctors suggested. 

There is humor in a story connected with the thrift shop opened on 2nd 
Avenue by the Women’s Auxiliary in 1926. One day, Mrs. G. A. Hanson cleaned 
out her attic for the benefit of the thrift shop. Later, Mr. Hanson walked 
by the thrift shop and saw some of his favorite possessions offered for sale. 
Mr. Hanson just bought back his treasures and carted them home. 

Tenacity is shown in another incident that occurred in 1926. The new 
hospital, completed two years before, had no X—ray equipment. (imagine 
that today!) So G. A. Hanson offered to solicit funds for purchase of the 
equipment. 

Mrs. A. L. Weber, one of Upland’s most devoted citizens and widow of the 
respected pioneer doctor, has written a history of the hospital. She empha¬ 
sized that the hospital is the result of cooperative effort. Excerpts from 
her story follow: 












"It was Dr. William H. Craig who advised and encouraged Mrs. Paul to make 
the original gift for the new hospital. For the orderly expansion of the 
hospital, chief credit must go to Dr. A. A. Aita. A tower of strength from 
the very beginning until his death in 1941 was G. A. Hanson. 

"Before the first hospital was built in 1907, Dr. Craig performed sur¬ 
gical operations in homes on kitchen tables. Then a group of public-spirited 
citizens organized a company and sold stock to build the first structure at 
San Antonio and Arrow. Besides Dr. Craig, stockholders were: Dr. Sheppard, 

J. B. Draper, Judge J. R. Pollock, Dr. E. W. Reid, P. E. Walline, J. J. Atwood, 
G. A. Hanson, Harold Moore and Charles Ruedy. Gene Grier was secretary and 
R. C. Norton, treasurer. 

"Until 1922 the hospital conducted a training school for nurses.* The 
first year the wages of a student nurse were $1 a month; the second year, $2; 
the third year, $3. The superintendent received $100 a month. 

"After the First World War better facilities were needed. Mrs. Paul 
offered to give $75,000 in memory of her husband, Col. Paul. Besides the 
original gift, Mrs. Paul f s daughter, Mrs. E. C. Harwood, her son, and Earl W. 
Paul gave unstintingly of time and effort as well as money to get the hospital 
started. Mrs. Paul died in 1923, before the building was completed in August 
1924." 


The first days in the new hospital are recorded by Mrs. Caroline Ver- 
milyea, superintendent, as follows: "We moved into the San Antonio Community 
Hospital on August 1, bringing 12 patients from the old hospital. The kitchen 
was a problem owing to the eight-hour law for women. We tried at first to 
use women cooks, but found we could not get the work done. We employed two 
Chinese men. We had ten nurses, one historian, two engineers, one linen helper, 
one house boy, one cleaning housekeeper, and two cooks. That was the staff 
for the 35-bed hospital." 

Mrs. Weber’s account continues: "At the annual meeting of the board in 
1925, these officers were elected: E. W. Paul, president; E. H. Richardson, 
vice-president; W. K. Beattie, secretary. The staff included Drs. F. F. 

Abbott, C. L. Emmons, R. L. Alexander, H. A. Bogue, J. B. Craig, W. H. Craig, 

G. J. Fleming, G. B. Henke, R. C. Nichols, J. H. Titus, A. L. Weber, S. A. Craig, 
Mary Craig Williamson. In 1930 G. A. Hanson was elected president of the board. 

"In 1931 the need for laboratory facilities and a technical director was 
recognized. Dr. A. A. Aita, radiologist and pathologist, was chosen to direct 
the laboratory. E. W. Paul secured necessary funds to purchase laboratory 
equipment. In December of that year Dr. Aita became manager." 

In the 20* and 30*s, babies were bargains. The total cost for a ten-day 
stay in the maternity ward was $60. A new mother was not permitted to get 
out of bed, even to go to the bathroom. Nurses worked 12-hour shifts, six 
days a week, for $125 a month. 

Mrs. Weber quotes interesting figures on hospital construction costs 
per square foot. In 1941, the West Pavilion was added at $3.50 per square 

*Mrs. Elizabeth Kreider Lehman, still living in Upland, received her 
nurse’s training at the old hospital. 
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foot; Barr addition in 1945, with its beautiful solarium featuring Tom Craig’s 
mural, cost $8.50 per square foot; Latimer, in 1953, $16; maternity, in 1958, 
$22; the large new east wing in 1964, $28. The Vogel Department of Radiation 
was added in 1966. 

The San Antonio Community Hospital now provides beds for 300 patients 
and gives employment to more than 600 persons. The hospital is approved by 
the Joint Commission of Accreditation of Hospitals. When Dr. Aita died, 
after 32 years as administrator, he was succeeded by John L. Towers, who was 
the second hospital trainee when Dr. Aita initiated the program. Dr. Towers 
is the present administrator. 

The Women’s Auxiliary of the hospital, which was organized in 1924, 
deserves a Congressional Medal for its work. An early project was planting 
the hospital grounds with the help of Charles J. Booth of Chaffey College. 
Also, hours were given to mending linens and making surgical dressings, and 
numerous benefits accumulated a Free Bed Fund of $10,000. The Sick Baby 
Fund and sale of hospital certificates for prepaid hospitalization were 
other projects. They raised money to reduce the hospital debt as well. 

Today the auxiliary is responsible for the Mary Louise Griffith Heart Clinic 
and also operates a gift shop in the hospital. 

Members of the present Board of Trustees include many people whose 
parents came to the area in the 1890’s or early 1900’s. On the board are 
J. Awdrey Armstrong, president; Harold S. Stewart, Allan S. Barr, Dr. John B. 
Craig, William R. Mason, Mrs. A. L. Weber, Harold Zenz, Frank Mogle, Neil D. 
Hickox, William Batchelor, Glenn Doming, and Dr. Frank C. Melone. 

Yes, the present completely modern hospital, with its facilities for 
almost instant recovery, offers a striking contrast to the small, poorly 
designed stone building erected in 1907. The operating room in the original 
building was upstairs in the southwest corner. The men’s ward was downstairs 
in the northeast corner. Dr. John Craig, former college athlete, was much 
in demand—not only as a surgeon but as an anesthetist; he was the only one 
who could carry a man patient from surgery down the crooked stairs to the 
men’s ward. 


More than 29,000 babies have been born at the San Antonio Community 
Hospital. Is it any wonder that to the 150,000 people who live within its 
’’sphere of influence” the hospital is the Good Samaritan? 







THE CRAIG DOCTORS 



John at Pomona Mary, second from right, 

College Pomona College 




Story Forty 
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THE REMARKABLE CRAIG FAMILY 


Four doctors follow in the footsteps 
of their father 

Taking his family camping—to the Sierras or out to the desert—in the 
early 1900’s was the big adventure of the year for Dr. William H. Craig 
(father of the famous family of doctors). It was also exciting for the 
children. 

In those days, only a daring person would venture out of town in a 
mechanical carriage. Tires were always blowing out, and mechanical break¬ 
downs were sure to occur at regular intervals. In fact, performance was 
so unpredictable that a single car would not undertake a trip of any length 
by itself. Also, an automobile top kept out the sun, but clouds of dust 
would coat the traveler. 

There were no comforts to anticipate at the end of a day's driving over 
the bumpy, unpaved roads. When the Craig caravan went through San Joaquin 
Valley, the usual campground was a school yard where outdoor "boys" and 
"girls" facilities were available. Cooking was done over an open fire. A 
tent was pitched for a dressing room, but everyone slept outside on a canvas 
rolled out on the ground. When the trek took them away from the valley 
floor, Dr. Craig was somehow able to find a stream or flume beside which to 
camp. Sometimes they left their cars and went up the mountain on horseback. 
Yosemite, Sequoia, and Mt. Whitney were some of their objectives. At times, 
rain soaked their gear so completely that they did not have even a dry 
match. 

The Craig family had settled in Upland in 1896, after a year in Glendora. 
Dr. Craig was born in 1859 in Freedom, Pennsylvania, and was graduated in 
medicine from what is now Johns Hopkins University. 

Dr. Craig owned the first automobile in Upland in 1904. It was a Mobile 
and cost $1,000. Since there was no agent, he went east, bought three cars, 
and sold two to pay for his trip. Later cars were a White Steamer, then a 
Rambler. 

Although Dr. Craig was a strict disciplinarian, the children do not 
remember him scolding or punishing them—Dr. Craig had only to look over his 
glasses at a culprit to bring him to order. Mrs. Craig was the complete, 
loving and devoted mother, nursing every child and frequently with a young 
one at her heels. She bore eight children in 20 years. She never had time 
for parties or Ladies Aid, although she had household help. But she managed 
to attend the Presbyterian Church every Sunday, along with her starched and 
ironed brood. The children, in order of their birth, are: John, Mary, 
Stephen, William H., Jr., Lois, Ruth, Ethel and Tom. 

The camping trips, with the vigorous patriarch in command and the young 
tribe enthusiastically tagging along in his footsteps, give some clue as to 
why four of the children became doctors. It was just the thing to do to 
follow their father. 
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John did not intend to become a doctor. He dreamed of world recognition 
as a baseball star—he pitched with unbelievable speed. Because of his all- 
consuming interest in baseball, he flunked his freshman courses at the old 
Ontario High School. (Craigs concentrate 24 hours a day on whatever they 
undertake.) John was on the town team, despite his father's disapproval of 
Sunday games. His brothers and sisters "protected" him whenever possible. 

John attended Pomona College and U.S.C. School of Medicine. While he 
was still in high school, a young freshman girl, Nellie Shingler, decided 
(unbeknownst to him) that she was going to become Mrs. John Craig. The 
wedding had to wait, however, until 1914—until after Dr. John* had received 
his first pay check of $75 a month as a member of the staff at the San 
Bernardino County Hospital. Dr. John enlisted in the navy in World War I. 

When he was discharged, he joined his father and Dr. A. L. Weber in practice 
here. The office was on the corner of C Street and 2nd Avenue. 

For about 50 years, Dr. John and his wife have lived in the same house 
on West Arrow Highway. Dr. John looks back on his more than 50 years of 
practice here with appreciation for the warm family friendships that they 
have brought him. He remembers the long hours as general practitioner— 
house calls day and night and even evening office hours. He also recalls 
the fees—office call, $1.25; house call, $1.75; anesthesia, $5. His pleasant 
smile and warm handclasp reveal a man who has enjoyed his work He retired 
in January 1969. 

Mary did not start out to be a doctor either. She majored in music at 
Pomona College, played on the class basketball team, took part in plays, 
and still found time to practice the piano. When she was a senior, she de¬ 
cided her father would never realize his heart's desire—to hear her play 
the organ in church. She transferred to the University of California at 
Berkeley and, with great enthusiasm, started the study of medicine. She 
was graduated from medical school there and married another doctor, 

Marshall Williamson. 

The two doctors came to Upland in 1918 with their infant son when 
Marshall found out he had T.B. They thought it would be only a few months 
until he recovered, but he did not survive. 

Dr. Mary arrived in Upland just as the Spanish flu epidemic was raging. 

As the newest doctor in town, she was given the dubious honor of being health 
officer. This took her into the homes of many Mexican families. Dirt floors, 
leaking roofs, and overcrowding were common, and the epidemic was severe. 

Dr. Mary's sympathy for and understanding of the Mexican people continued. 

In the early days, practically all Mexican babies were born at home. Dr. Mary 
delivered more than her share of babies—after 2,000 she stopped counting, 
but the total is probably near 3,000. Her great love was for obstetrics, but 
Dr. Mary was also a general practitioner. Her patients were the richest and 
the poorest and those in between. 

Dr. Mary lived for many years in the lovely stone house built by Mrs. 

L. D. Temple on Euclid Avenue. There, she would often get up at 5 o'clock 

*The three sons and one daughter of "old Dr. Craig" who became doctors 
have always been known by their first names, prefaced by "Dr." That proved 
an advantage when Dr. Mary Craig Williamson became Dr. Mary Craig McClellan. 
She was still Dr. Mary. 




in the morning—her only free time—to enjoy her pheasants and other birds. 

She kept unbelievable hours, often staying overnight at the hospital. Sundays 
and holidays meant nothing. 

There is a story that Dr. Mary professes not to remember, but it is typi¬ 
cal of her. She was on her way to deliver a baby when she was stopped by a 
traffic officer. Dr. Mary looked the officer over and said, "Young man, I 
delivered you, and I am on my way to deliver another baby." So saying, she 
stepped on the accelerator and was off. In her retirement, Dr. Mary retains 
her zest for people, and her sense of humor is undiminished. She continues 
to live in Upland. 

Stephen (Step), the third Craig child, also attended Pomona College. 
Possessing an outgoing personality, he was popular among his contemporaries. 
One day Step drove a Pomona freshman girl to her home in Santa Ana, and they 
didn’t return until after curfew. The dcrmitory rules were strict, and the 
girl was threatened with severe penalties. Unwilling to see the girl suffer, 
Step went before the faculty committee and said it was his fault, and chas¬ 
tisement was transferred to him. When he sought entrance to U.S.C. Medical 
School, Pomona authorities made it unpleasant for him, but he gained admis¬ 
sion anyway. 

Dr. Step established his office and home in Ontario. It was this kind 
brother, Dr. Mary remembers, who fixed up a room in his home for their father 
during his last illness. Dr. Step died in 1946. 

Next came William H., Jr. (Bun). He also attended Pomona College, and 
he also ran afoul of school authorities for an offense that seems amusing 
today. He was reported to have been seen smoking a cigarette in the Mission 
Cafe. He was graduated from U.S.C. School of Dentistry. A golf champion, 
he died when he was in the prime of life. 

Lois Craig attended Mills College but transferred to U.S.C. to graduate. 
She, too, had sympathy for the less privileged and, at the time of death, was 
engaged in social welfare work in Sacramento. She did not marry. 

Ruth attended U.S.C. and then married. A widow, she now lives in Corona 
del Mar. Her son, Jack Couffer, is a well-known photographer. 

Ethel Craig Sumner received degrees from Mills College, and from the 
University of California at Berkeley. Later she taught at Mills. She now 
does medical research at Stanford University Medical Center. 

The youngest child, Tom, is a genius, Dr. John declares. The other 
members of the family worry about him because he works all day and all night. 
He is nationally known for his hybridization of iris and day lilies and his 
acreages in Escondido and Hubbard, Oregon. Tom’s interests were apparent 
early in childhood. His butterfly collection, dating back to the time he was 
in elementary school, is carefully preserved at the University of California. 
However, Tom majored in art at Pomona College and then became a famous artist. 
He wears a beard, which his five children (now grown) adore because they say 
he looks like Ernest Hemingway. 

In 1927, the four Doctors Craig and Dr. A. L. Weber moved into their 
newly built medical building on the northeast corner of D Street and 2nd 
Avenue. The big, square, Craig family home is directly south. This house, 
built by Dr. Craig, had previously been located on the west side of 2nd 
Avenue, south of C Street. His office, which he shared with Dr. 0. W. Kankel, 
was in a house next door. 
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On This Wide Veranda of the Original 1924 Hospital, Service Clubs 
and Other Groups Were Sometimes Entertained at Luncheons 
1952 Photo 


Only two descendants of M old Dr. Craig M are carrying on the medical 
tradition. Dr. Craig Williamson ( Teedy ) is a dermatologist in Pasadena. 

He was the baby that Dr. Mary used to hoist to her hip and carry over town 
when he was wearing only a diaper. Craig MacLean, grandson of Dr. and Mrs. 
John Craig, is attending medical school at the University of Mexico. 

The Craig Medical Building on 2nd Avenue is now owned by the City of 
Upland. It gives you a strange feeling to walk by this building and know 
that never again will you sit in the waiting room with Tom Craig’s muted 
gray New Mexico landscapes looking down on you. Never again will you be sum¬ 
moned to an inner office where a tall, handsome, white-coated doctor greets 
you in a friendly voice, ’’Child, how are you?” 

Always to be remembered, however, is the happy feeling that accompanied 
you as you left this office. You knew that a doctor’s affection, as well as , 
a doctor’s medicine, would cure you. 















DATES IN UPLAND HISTORY AND POPULATION 
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1771 San Gabriel Mission built. Upland in mission ownership. California 
belonged to Spain. 

1779 Father Font stopped at Sycamore Inn, Foothill Blvd., en route to Monterey. 
1822 California owned by Mexico. 

1839 Governor Alvarado made land grant of Cucamonga Rancho to Don Tiburcio Tapia. 
1848 California becomes territory of United States. 

1858 Cucamonga Rancho sold to George Rains. 

1882 Ontario started, area now called Upland was part of it. 

Chaffey brothers purchased land for model colony. 

1883 First Methodist services held. 

Cornerstone laid for Chaffey College. 

1885 Santa Fe Railroad completed, passing through North Ontario. 

1886 First School in Upland opened on 18th Street. 

1887 Magnolia Villa opened on Second Avenue, near Pacific Electric tracks. 

First Methodist Church started. 

First Presbyterian Church started. 

School on 7th Street built. 

Track laid for mule car on Euclid Avenue. (Some authorities say in 1888.) 
1890 School moved from 7th Street to southeast corner of 9th and Euclid. 

1892 Post Office established in store of C. W. Waite. 

1893 Upland Lemon Growers organized. 

1895 First newspaper started - The Valley Mirror . 

Mule car made into electric car. (Some authorities say in 1896.) 

1897 Second newspaper started - North Ontario Surprise . 

1898 First Mennonite Church built. 

First bank opened - Commercial Bank of North Ontario. 

1900 Library Association founded. 

1901 First rural postal delivery started. 

Brethren in Christ Church holds first meeting. 

Algonquin Hotel, now Upland Inn, built by E. P. Chaffee. 

The Valley Mirror and North Ontario Surprise bought by W. C. Westland 
and combined to form Upland News . 

1902 Name changed from North Ontario to Upland. 

1903 Upland Women's Club started. 

1906 Nazarene Church built at 2nd Avenue and 9th Street. 

First National Bank organized. 

Flood. 

1907 Upland Fire Department organized. 

Upland Grammar School built on five-acre site on East Arrow Highway. 

San Antonio Hospital (not called Community Hospital) opened on West Arrow. 

1910 St. Marks Episcopal Church organized. 

1913 Upland Public Library built by John Gerry. 

The Big Freeze 
The Big Fire. 

1916 Bethany Church.started in San Antonio Heights. 

Flood. 

























1919 First School moved from 18th Street to Campus Avenue and 13th Street. 
New school built on 18th Street. 

1920 San Antonio Community Hospital By-Laws adopted. 

Beulah College founded. Later named Upland College. Closed in 1965. 
Upland Business and Professional Women 1 s Club organized. 

1922 City mail delivery service begun. 

Freeze 

1923 Ground broken for San Antonio Community Hospital. 

1928 Upland Junior High School opened. 

1929 Madonna of the Trail Statue placed at Euclid and Foothill. 

1937 Severe Freeze. 

1938 Flood. 

1939 Upland Elementary School built. Replaced Fannie D. Noe School. 

1944 Southern Baptist Church organized. 

1950 Sierra Vista School opened at 14th Street and 2nd Avenue. 

1954 Baldy View School opened on West 11th Street. 

1955 Upland High School opened. 

St. Joseph 1 s Catholic church dedicated. St. Joseph 1 s School opened. 
1957 Eleventh Street Baptist Church organized. 

1959 Foothill Knolls School opened. 

1961 Grace Lutheran Church organized. 

1962 Grace Lutheran Church built at Euclid Avenue and 21st Street. 

Pioneer Junior High School opened on West 18th Street. 

1963 Magnolia School opened on West 14th Street. 

1964 Citrus School opened on West 7th Street. 

1965 Sycamore School opened on West 13th Street. 

1966 St. Marks Church moved to 18th Street for Chaffey Communities Cultural 

Center Museum. 

Valencia School opened on West 22nd Street. 

Cabrillo School opened on West 11th Street. 

1968 Freeze, December 

1969 Flood. 

Source for most dates: Read about Upland , Your City , Upland Library, 1963. 
Footnote: Some churches started in later years are not included. 


POPULATION OF UPLAND 


Upland*s population records go back as far as 1910. In that year there were 
1,500 persons in the Upland area. Now there are 21 times that many people. 
The following table shows steady growth to 1950; then growth accelerates. 


U. S. Census 1920 2,912 

U. S. Census 1930 4,737 

U. S. Census 1940 6,316 

U. S. Census 1950 9,203 


U. S. Census 


Estimated 

Estimated 

Estimated 


1960 15,918 

1962 19,610 

1967 30,000 

1968 31,670 























SOME CIVIC LEADERS—PAST AND PRESENT 


Mayors 

Charles Ruedy, 1906-1908 
R. T. Nelson, 1908-1910 
T. Kirk Vernon, 1910-1912 
Caesar V. Lambrigger, 1912-1914 
T. R. Woodbridge, 1914-1916 
C. Eugene Grier, 1916-1918 
Arthur H Johnson, 1918-1922 
Frank Buffington, 1922-1924 
Arthur H. Johnson, 1924-1926 

C. K. Francisco, 1926-1928 
Arthur H. Johnson, 1928-1930 
Patrick H. McQuillen, 1930-1936 

D. J. Cameron, 1936-1942 
Eugene Nisbet, 1942-1954 

E. Tweed Stone, 1954-1957 
Donald Carr, 1957-1958 
Abner B. Haldeman, 1958-1964 
A. M, Hawkins, 1964-1966 
James L. Christensen, 1966-1968 
George M. Gibson, 1968-present 

Postmasters 

North Ontario - 4th Class , 1887 

Patrick Gargan, 1887 

Charles C. Waite, 1890 

James H. Sourwine, 1891 

Patrick Gargan, 1895 

George B. Hayden, 1899 

Upland - 3rd Class , 1901 

George B. Hayden, 1901 

James F. Monroe, 1913 

H. 0. Blohm, 1916 

Loring Kirk, 1922 

Orton P. Brady, 1934 

1st Class , 1945 

Grier, Acting, 1950 
Acting, 1953 
1954 

1962 to present 


Dorothy C. 

Roy A, Ray, 
Roy A. Ray, 
John W. James, 


Present Upland School Board 

Jarvis Leman, President 
Dr. John E. Skewis 
Mrs. Dorothy H. Gibson 
William S. Rugg 
Floyd G. Allen 

Supt. of Schools, Vern H 


City Managers 

Richard G. Manley, 1921-1955 
Elwin Alder, 1955-present 

Chiefs of Police 
"Jed” Sawyer, 1910 

E. C. Mehl, 1935 
Gene Mueller, 1942 
Ralph Palmer, 1951 

John Wessely, 1957 to present 

Fire Chiefs 

F. H. Manker, 1911 

E. C. Mehl, 1921 
W. C. Cline, 1922 

M. F. Huxtable, 1923 

F. H. Manker, 1925 

G. A. Brest, 1928 
G. Atwood, 1930 
G. A, Brest, 1932 
E. C. Mehl, 1934 
A1 Ledig, 1935 
Jake Voth, 1936 
Howard C. Paulin, 1943 
Lloyd Gilmore, 1963 

Leon Lamphear, 1964 to present 

Present City Council 

George M. Gibson, Mayor 
Ronald Rossiter 
James Christensen 

Mrs. Zella Stone 
A. M. Hawkins 
Present Library Board 

Harold W. Cook, President 
Ronald Rossiter 
Mrs. Edward W. Novell 
Rev. Kenneth Rusdahl 
Ray Simpson 

Librarian, Mrs. Louise 


Franke 


Present San Antonio Community Hospital 

Board of Trustees 

J. Awdry Armstrong, President 


Orum 
Present Friends 


Judge Henry Busch, President 
Harold Barbour, 1st Vice President 
Mrs. Glenn M. Deal, 2nd Vice President 
Mrs. Althea Correll, Secretary 
Robert Thrall, Treasurer 


Allan S. Barr 
Neil D. Hickcox 
William R. Mason 
Harold Zenz 
Frank H. Mogle 

William 
of the Library 


John B. Craig, M,D. 
Harold S. Stewart 
Frank C. Melone, M.D, 
Mrs. Arthur L. Weber 
Glenn Doming 
Batchelor 


Directors: 

Dr. Lyal Assay Mrs. Phillip White 

Jack Blair Mrs. George Whitney 

Mrs. John Skewis Dr. Harry D. Wiser 
Clinton V. Thompson 










































New Library Edition 


Surprisingly, grown-ups did not take seriously the designation, M For 
Young Listeners," in the 1967 edition of STORIES OF OLD UPLAND. Grown-ups 
were hungry for recollections of the past, and the printing was soon sold 
out. 

Therefore a new edition appears called STORIES OF OLD UPLAND, New 
Library Edition, coinciding with the dedication of the new library, February 
15, 1969. The old Boulton house stood on the new library corner. Part IV, 
"The City Scene," includes 15 new stories, making 40 additional pages. 
Although the new stories are simply told, the vocabulary is not aimed at 
third graders. 

Because many people were disappointed in not being able to obtain copies 
of the first edition, the current version includes a reprint of the first 
25 stories. Reproduction of old photographs makes the 1969 edition more in¬ 
teresting. 

STORIES OF OLD UPLAND originated when I wrote it as a class project 
at Claremont Graduate School in 1956. From that time on, I, as well as 
some other third grade teachers, used it in class. In 1967 the Upland 
School District published the stories for school use. Slides are used 
with the school text. 

May I express appreciation to the many "old timers" I interviewed for 
the new edition? I am especially grateful to Mrs. Althea Correll who urged 
me to write the additional stories. There are many other untold stories, 
equally colorful and interesting—about people, about churches and about 
other worthwhile organizations. 

As before, Mrs. Correll will sell my book at her UPLAND TRAVEL BUREAU, 
247 North 2nd Avenue, Upland. 


Price 
Sales Tax 


S3.95 
.20 


Total 


$4.15 


Postage and handling 


.35 

S4.50 


Total 


Send mail orders to Esther Boulton Black, c/o Upland Travel Bureau, 
247 North 2nd Avenue, Upland, California 91786 


Upland, California 
February 15, 1969 







